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ROUGHING IT 
^ Student Version 



You are about to read and diecuse Mark Twain’s Routdiing Jt, a book 
about a journey across the Great Plains and Rocky Mounted to tne Nevada 
mining frontier in 1861, It was written about ten years after the actual 
trip was made and was published in 1872, Thus in I^rk Twain's career 
RougMgg It ai^ared four years before ^e Advenfaires of Tom Sawyer 
(1876) andlwelv’e years before The Adventure^^ HucSdOberrv Finn fX884h 
which is^ also about a journey. 

In 1861, of course, **I/[ark Twain” did not exist; the still coznistratively 
young man (he was 26) who made westward trip was known only by his real 
name, Samuel Clemens, it might be said, however, that although he didn't 
know it at the time Sam Clemens really went to Nevada to get BAark Twain 
bom, for it was as a reporter on the Virginia City Bnterpi^e that he first 
began to use the pen name that was to become so famous. *The name itself 
was a joke: it was a technical term used during soundings of the river bot- 
tom on the Mississippi, meaning two fathoms deep— about twelve feet, that 
is: not very "deep, ” really, idthou^ deep enou^ for navigation. The 
name became a b^ehold word, and theiuniliar "Mark” came to be used 
of the writer by people who woidd not have^dreamed of calling him ai^Mng 
but Mr. Clemens in the flesh. 

The first six and a half pages (xix-xxv) of the Foreword to the Signet 
edition of the book will provide you in brief space with a few facts about the 
book's composition and the ’'thread of autobiographical continuity that runs 
throu|^ it. ” You are urged to read them, for it is impoxtant to understand 
the tod cf thing you are dealing with. We have said, for instance, that both 
Hucklc^rry Finn and Roipf»hi«g it are about journeys; both of them are 
very much American joumoya# one of them downriver on a raft fmm a 
town in northern Missouri, the oUier westward in a stagecoach— an im- 
posing cradle on wheels, ” as Mark calls it, "drawn by (lix handsome horses. 
Both of them devote much space to what may as well be called the adven- 
tures of the road, " for rivers have always been roadways. There is, how- 
ever, some difference between the two books. Hucldebergr Finn is, as we 
say, "pure" fiction* By that we probably mean that Sam Clemens' father 
was not a drunken savage and Sam never made a trip down the river on a 
raft with a rurAway slave; whereas Sam Clemens in 1861 di^ ip west with 
his bro^r, he di^ write letters home to his mother about mSi great expecta- 
tions" as a gold and silver prospector, and he ^ finally admit failure in that 
venture and get a job on the Virginia City newspaper that paid him a weekly 
v/age that was a sorry comedown from his drwna of fabulous wealth in the 
goldfields. 

However, as our editor points out. Roughing tt cannot be read as an en- 
tirely dependable account of the actual experience of the author in 1861, R 
is a striuige and tantalizing and (for some pe<q^e perhaM) an exasperating 
book in that It is neither pure fiction like mickleberTy Fto nor pure and de- 
pendBble autobiogntpliy like, say, TIm AiitoMo in^riiy rfWttteiirin Franklin. 
How are we to take it? 



It is perhaps advisable after all to take it sim^y as a work ot tne inutgA" 
nation b^ed in part on fact. We are perhaps encouraged to ^ so by the 
author himself^ who. ^&ough of course he writes in the first person singU’* 
lar. never gives that I a proper name. We may think of that *% ** then, 
the ^wr--teller himself, as the aixmymous "here?’ of the book. Since "Mark 
Twain ^s in a sense a fictitious clutracter we may think and speak of the 
hero as Mark, but some readers may prefer simply to be content with 
tile word hero. It is safer to do so. *'Mark” was not to be trusted. He 
was always pulling the leg of his reader. Let us not be taken in. 

What else can be said about how to take the book? What is it really 
about? What, that is, is its subject ? 

We have already said that it is about a journey— actually it is about 
several joun^ys: one long one. carryiitf the hero in twenty days over the 
1700-mile traU to Carson City, Nevada (he reaches his destination in 
Cabpter XXI); and several short cmes into the country around the frontier 
town. You will first of course be most concerned with the long journey 
v/estward. and reading that part of the book you will be made aware of a 
peculiarity of the book^s form. Its form is determined by the subject, the 
jommey, ^e adventures of the road. The incidents of the stoiy arc pro- 
Tiifed by the chances of the trip. Thin^ happen to the hero, he does not 
make them happen. He is at the mer<^ of the trail, the country, and the 
weather. No event has any necessary connectio n with the event immediately 
precedipg This kind of narrative form is calR^ episodic . 

It is however not enough to say simply that the book's subject is a 
jouraey. or several joumtys. The hero, for instance, is a part of the book's 
subject— without him. of course, there could be no journey* What ijuestions 
mi^t be asked about the hero? (A discussion of any book always begins 
with questions, whether the discussion takes place in a classroom or else- 
where. In the classroom toe teacher supplies some of toe questi<^is. You 
cooperate by asking others, lieaming to ask the ri^^ questions is an im- 
^rtant part of education. Work at it. One must always remember that in 
discussing a work of literature many questions do not have one right 
answer, in toe sense that a problem in algebra has one solution* ) 

• hero go west? He supplies his own answers to that one 

m toe first cha]j;iter: to have romarAic adVemtures and also to get rich. 

TOese answers can be called motiv es; pitychological impulses or forces 
that make us do toings. Motives also take the form of elpectations: to 
wish for Mmething is often also to hope and expect that they will come true* 
pipes and eaqpectattons are often experienced as day- dreams, which may 
be called flintgsies^ end fantasies lUmish toe materia]^ toe Subject, of 
njany books. The hero's nldtives. eiqiectations. ISantasiss are important 
elements in the subject of Roughip g H. 

This. then, leads to another important question: what happens to the 
loro's expe^tioii8> hiS fantasies, in toe co*o.rse of his experiences? Do 
inty tui^ out to be true or false? 

Such questions add to our interest to reading any narritive. and our 
desire to ftod answers to them creates a fceltog to us that is Sometimes 
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called auspenae. Will the hero get the girl? V7e are held in a elate ot sus- 
pense until we find out* "/ill the hero ^ the gold? We are hti4 in a state 
of suspienee until we find out* it would he unfoir to reveal the condueion 
of a detective etor^r to someone who has not yet finished it* it taSces away 
the pleaeuiw oi suspense. 

Another point can be xnade. The word ^'reality*' is often taken to be the 
q;>posite of the word ^'dream* ” Many^ noany books and {days center upon 
the difference between dream and roaUiy^ between illusion and truth* Since 
dreams and illusions are by definition false to the truth of our ei^rience. 
they may often be dangerous. V>e could not live without them, but if we live 
too much with and in them we may become very troublesome nei^bbors. 
friends^ husbands, wives. As children most of us spend a good deal of 
time in our own private dreana worlds. Grtjwing is partly a process ct 
moving out of the dream world into the real one. Khowiiig what’s what. 
Learning not to «q>ect too much. This process, you will discover, is al- 
so a part of the subject of it.. Be on the lookout for eaan^es of 

the eaqperience*. Are discoveries tnat certain dreams are false bsppy ones? 

If the book at times seexns to say ng. is the negative answer really idl of it? 

In talking about the hero we have of course also been ticking about 
JS2^9l2iSSL* point of view of Roug^p g is the point where the hero 
sHndsin Ine book; the first iH»rsW sLigular. The stands st the center 
of things. How would the effect be different if tiie book had been written in 
the third person? See how it would work at the beginning: 

Jim Jones’s brother ha.d just been appointed Secretary of Nevada Terri- 
tory. an office that Jim thought was most majestic. Jim coveted his 
brewer’s distinction and his financial splendor, iSirthermore. the 
position meant be was going to travel! You see. Jim never had been 
away from home, and the word ''travel” had a seductive charm for him. 

Can you txpUin the difference between this way of writing it and the way the 
first page actually goes? It is useful to speciUate about point d view in this 
fashion. 

Point of view is often used in a somewhat different sense* "What’s your 
point ci view about this?'' we often say to a friend, meanipg by the question 
v/hat do you trigk about it. how do you feel about it. what is your attitude 
toward We have already begun a discussion of point of view in this 
sense^ the hero^ point of view, in raising some questions about his day- 
dreams about ajdventure and becoming weiltl^. His dreams and fantasies 
esqiress fato atti^ides toward esqperience. toward himself, toward his own 
;future. lfain | of view in this sense is. as we have seen, a pari of the book’s 
subject* However, something else may be said about it* 

The man who is teUing the story i§ obviously different in some ways 
from the hero the story is about. Notice these sentences on the first page: 

X was young and ignorant, and I envied my brother, . » X had never been 
away from hpme^ «od that word ’timvel' had a seduettvet charm for me«, " 

The past binse supplies the clue: I was" means I am not now xsogg 

ignorant. I had never means I have pow been away from homeldoes it 
mean also that travel no longer has a ieouctive charm for him?). Thus 



there are t«ra»poiiit« of view ill the storyo One ia that of that young and 
i^Cnorast man leaving home for the first time and ftdl of dreams aA eaqiecta** 
tions about what lies ahead. This la the Tenderfoot. The other is that 
cf the mature man who has learned worldly wisdom and can take a oondes-* 
cending and ironic attitude (poixd of view) toward the young man he was, 
bis hero: the i^r1^-Niner» the Old»Timer« The book is about the way in 
which the Tenderfoot became the Old-Timer. 

Do vou begin to see how interesting and even com^^cated terms like 
subject^ form» and point of view become when you try to aj^ty them to the 
book itself? it is all a part of the fUn of it. 

The Am of it! Up to this point we have perhaps neglected the best part 
of the Am of % we have been a litti\e too solemn and schoolteacberish (isn't 
that a fine woi^? ) about a book that has so much wit and huxrtor Th it, so 
many c h u ck l e s and guffaws (for young and oldi» as a publisher's ad 
eey, publisher's ads being vrhsi th^ are). H^ever^ to be solemn for just 
a n o t he r moment, one may say that the bo^'s humor comes primarily sot 
from the Tenderfoot (he doesn't know enough to be very Amny about things) 
but from the Old Timer. The Old Timer may as well be called Mark Twain, 
die famous entertainer, the genius of the lecture platform. 

U is perhaps "not right, " as fifark himself mx^ have said, to work too 
hard at arndysing humor: there is a danger of analyzing humor out of exis- 
tence. Perhaps here, then, it will be suficient simply to call attention to 
some examples of how the Am. works in the book and let it go at that. 

Sometimes it appears in the form of the humorous anecdote, for examph 
the story of the dog and the coyote in fifth chapter. The epyote is intro- 
duced first and is made to appear a thoroughly disreputable cl^racter. *'He 
is always poor, out of luck and friendless, llie meanest cx^tures despise 
him, and even the fleas would desert him for a velocipede. " fikxt he is fast 
on his feet and he is smart— at least smart enough to provide the innocent 
dog who takes out after him wi^ a liberal educatioii. ! The coyote teases him 
along, plays his game with him for a while, but finally gets tired of that 
sport, seeming to say, just before leaving him behind forever: 

'Well, 1 shall have to tear myself away from you, bub— business is 
business, and it will not do for me to be fooling along this way all day. ' 

—and he is off, leaving the dog "solitary and alone in the midst of a vast 
solitude ! The dog has learnt a lesson. He returns sadly to the wagon 
train fe^Ui^ unspeakably mean, " and "hangs his tail at half-xnast for a week. 
And thereafter, 

whenever there is a great hue and cry after a coyote, that dog will 
merely glance in that direction without emotion, and apparenSy ob- 
serve to himself, I believe I do not wish any of tibat pie. " 

Having been educated by an Old-Timer, the dog is a litHe less of a Tender- 
foot. The stozy is an amusing summazy of one of the.book's subjects. 
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SometimeB lit appears as humor of characterizatiou (as Indeed It doc»s 
in the anecdote just described). There is the talkative woman who joins 
the travelers in the stagecoach in the second chapter^ wl^ says to them 
when she is about to disembark; "folks*!! tdll youH I*ve always ben kind 
o offish and partic'lar for a gal that’s raised in the weeds . , . but when 
people ernes along which is my equals^ I reckon I’m a pre^ sociable heifer 
after all* Sometimes it takes the form of the Tall Tale« ^hich you may 
be familiar with in the stories of Paul Bunyan, Davy Crockett^ and other 
legendary or near-legendary figures id American folk literature* A good 
eajnp^ the description <tf the 'n^ashoe Zephyr" in Chapter 

XX4 introduced on p. 127 as a soaring chist-drift about the sise of the 
United States set tq> edgewise. " Although it hid Carson City from view^ 

Still, there were sights to be seen which were not wholly uninteresting 
to newcomers; for the vast dust-cloud was thickly freckled with things 
str^e to the upper air— things Hving and dead, that flitted hither and 
«J»her, going and coming, appearing and disappearing among die rolling 
billows of dust— hats, chickens, and parasols sailing in the remote 
heavens; blankets, tin signs, ssgebrush, and shingles a shade lower; 
door-mats and buffalo-robes lower still; shovels and coal-scuttles on 
the next grade; glass doors, cats, and little children on the next; dis- 
rapted lumber yards, Ught buggies, and wheelbarrows on the next; aikl 
down onty thirty or forty feet above ground was a scurrying storm of 
emigrating roofs and vacant lots * * • tradition says the reason there 
are so many bald people there is, that the wind blows the hair off their 
heads while they are looking sky^rd after their hats* 

Elsewhere the humor appears simply as fun^ plfiy, with words, as in the lan- 
guage used by Mr* Ballou late in the book* Mr. Ballou has an almost artis- 
tic for the use of big words for their own sakes, and independent of 

any bearing they might have upon the thou|^ he was purposing to convey* " 
y^he used them so easily and naturally i^t "one was always catching him- 
self accepting his stately sentences as meaning something when tW really 
meant nothing at For Mr* Ballou, horses can be "bituminous from 
ioni^ derivations Xxfst in a snowstorm^ and discovering that he and his 
have been tr^iveling in a circle for two hours, he ejaculates; 

, ^ ^ perfectly hy^ulicl" And of the man who got them 

into mt fix, he remarks that he did not know as much as a logarithm!" 
m other places the humor appears in the form of understatement or some- 
ming like it, as when in Chapter XXI the blood from a man's wounds runninff 
down over his horse’s sides ^*made the animal look quite picturesque, " or 
when m ^e second chapter Bemis, who has accidentally shot a mule, is 
^rsuad^ ly its owner with a shotgun to buy it, even though "Bemis did 
not want the mule. So it goes* The Am of it comes from anecdote and 

^ra^eris^ion, wUd exaggerate play on words, understatement* Lie 
in wait for it* Make the most of it* 

1 ^^^ nrw? r^di^ of Roughing It may be your first experience 

with B^k Twain* Next year in the tenth grade you will in all likelihood 
study in class Ilte Adventures of Huckleberry Finn. Both books, which you 
can then ^m^re, teU us much about the history of the American West, its 
values, attitudes, humor, and concrete circumstances: the story of the 
people, our grandparents and great-grandparents, who went west and grew 




up with ihii country. For tliem the ’'joum^*' wag a quest, a searching for 
something. Reading about it is also a kind of ^est. 

Mark’s own s^ory is not of course concluded in this book. Like count- 
less others.; was drawn to ^ West m t^ dream of wealth, as we have 
S^^ it inthe s^ld mod filver fields, but he foi^ it later as 

a writer an4 lecturer, fo bis cape, in othPr words, reality finally seemed 
to IblfiU the earfy (Nqi«ctatlpi^ hero became Mark^ Twain, 

who early to Uiis century, when he was siaefy-seveh years did. wrote in his 
notebook:: My cash income from n^ books for 1902 was $60« 000. • • Cash 
from all sources something over $100. 000 . '' And recorded later, on Jan. 1. 
1904: Lay abed nearly all day but wrote 2000 words, earning $900. " 

Did he get the gold? He did* He was also very Ikmous. The man who 
as a boy to ^ n n iba l. X/Io.. never got bpyond elementary school, in 1907 
was i^ven an honotwry de^ee at Oxford, llie occasion was. as ahrays.a 
jnag^icent and coloi^ul ceremony. Mark, however, put it all in perspec- 
tive. I was particularly anxious. " he said. **to see this pageant, so that I 
could get .fdei^ for my funeral procession^ which I am planning on a large 
scale. The point of view" of the Old Timer had not changed 
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ROUGHPIG n 

QUESTIONS FOE DISCUSSION 



You.wiE not b® sible to discuss in dssa svei^rthing you read* Your 
teacher will tell you which episodes to prepare tor card(Ul consideration* 
The follbwing questions are offered as a guide to stimulate your ideas« and 
to suggest o&er questions that the reading may arouse in your own mhid* 
YcuMUight find them useful as a review for your incbpendent reading* or as 
clues that will help you look for important things as you read along* 



Chapter 1 

1* The opening chapter not on3y provides the reason for the journey 
west* but it sets the tone for the whole book* 7/hat kind of writing does the 
author lead you to expect? ' The last paragraidi* for instance* contains 
obvious exaggerations: TThat is the effect of this? 



2* What kind of person do you judge the author to be? Find as mai^ 
character-revealing dlues as you can in this chapter* 



Chapter 2 

1* How did the author and his brother demonstrate their lack of 
knowledge of the west by the luggage they prepared for the journey? 

2* How efficient were the weapons with which the passengers armed 
themselves? Does the author regai^ them as useful for defense? How 
do you know? What is the effect of the word "persuaded** on p* 32? 



3* How does Mark Twaix^ in a very few words* manage to ^ve you a 
picture of Bemis* the stage driver* and the woman passenger? comment 
upon especially striking words and phrases* 



4* How does the autnor myedce this episode with the woman passenger 
amtising? 



5* Find an example of metaphor in the episode* How is it developed? 
THbat is its effect on you? 

Chapter 3 



1* This chapter begins with an incident that happens on the journey, 
•••^hs broken thoroui^race* List the topics that follow* Is this what the 
opening incident leads you to expect? Why dees the digression not irritate 
the reader? 

2* Ee-read the description of the jack rabbit* noting the many details* 
7/hich ones epiphasise the ludicrous aspects of the anhngl,? How does Twain 
suggest thegreat> speed of the creature? 

3* Ibqdain the.signi^cance of Twainis reference to "LUlinutian birds* *' 
^^X^illiputian flo^ "Brobdingnag* '* 
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4« Wliy wft8 sagebrush so importaat in the western deserts? 

i 

5« Do you think the ’’gentle statement of fact'* which ^oses the cfaupter 
is enou|^ to choM a camel to death? VHxy do you think Twain inserted ’^e 
yam about the camel? Do you b^eva it? Do you tiiihk the author expected 

you to? 

Chatyter 4 

In this chapter the author gives a detailed description of the stage 
stations^ and of fisB status ei^oyed by the driver* Does tiie tone ci the 
writing betxey the author’s opi^n of the system? 

2* W^ng about the comb provided the stage staUoxy*. Twain says 
Iv had come down from Esau and Samson* Explain this* 

3* Ebcplain the reference to Sodom and Gomorrah* 

4* The chapter ends with an account, written some years later, of a 
train journey over the same territory* Does the, contrast heij^en the 
haj^hips of coach travel, or do you think it an imnecessary ad^ion? Give 
reasons for your verdict* V/hat is your reaction to it as a reader living in 
the jet age? 

Chanter 5 ' 

1* This whole chapter is devoted to an account of the cpyote* Much of 
the power cf Twain’s description lies in his careful selection words* For 
example, he pr^ents the coyote as an outcast amo^ animals by the use of 
such words as ftirtive, ‘ ''slinking, " "spiritless, ”.*xowardly" that have a 
dei^icable connotation* How does Twain portray the dog? Find words and 

phmses that are particularly esqyressive* 

¥ 

2* This whole account of the coyote and the town dog mii;^ be read 
as a .ihble* How could the moral be ajpdied to the esqyeriences of the author 
in Western society? 

Chanter 3 

This is an informative chapter telliiig4d>out the levels of the stage 
coach organisation* How has the author kept it interesting? 

Chapter 7 

1* Clearly the account cf Bemis’s buffalo hunt is a typically Ameri- 
can tall tale* How has Twain’s use of dialogue rendered it more,j^usible? 

2* Why do you supposO the author eMed the chapter with the anecdote 
about the cat that ate coconut? 

3* What did Bemis mean when he said his Allen weapon was "so con- 
founded coxspndiensive? 
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Chapter 8 

1, Howr does Mark Twain build up a feeling of suspense before ike 
Pony Bider fiashed past the stage coach? 

2» Is there really any .siznilarify betwe^ a person intrigued by the 
novelty of seeing alkali water for the first time, and a careless moimtsdn- 
climber who causes. an avalandie? What is the effect of dds bit of logic on 
the reader? How does it prepare for the final anecdote of the Vidian massacre 

3. Referring to the hundred and thirty«three people who all c la im ed 
to be the sole survivor of the massacre, Mark Twain says, "There was no 
doubt of the truth of it, I had it from their own lips« " What kind of state- 
ment would you call tli^t? 

4. Do you think these westerners expected Mark Twain axxi his brother 
to believe them? What do you gather is the western attitude toward new- 
comers, especially from the. east? 

Chapter 9 

1, How does the author convoy the feeling that Laramie Peak is a 
living presence dominating the Black HiHs? D<^s this to set the atmos- 
phere of hostile Indian country? How? 

2, Apparently the Indians are not the only source of danger and vio- 
lence in the west, vTliat does this chapter tell you about the t 3 g>ical inhabi- 
tants of the region? 

3, Explain why a man of Slade’s reputation v/as invaluable to the stage 
coach company. What does it tell you about this society? 

4, Find an example of Twain’s humor in the first paragraph of this 
chapter. Does R fit the circumstances? How does it differ from the play- 
ful exaggeiatibn of earlier episodes? Does it in any way reveal the au&or’s 
cpinion cf life in the v/est? 

Chapters 10 and 11 

Once again Twain interrupts the account of his joum^, Hiis time to - 
discuss the character of Slade, These two chapters are given over entix*ely 
to a consideration of thisf famous outlaw, 

1, How did the Slade the author met compare with the legendary ac- 
counts of the man? 

?f ^ Twain, hesitate tp label Slade a coward, even thou^ he 

did not meet Ms with much courage? 

, 3,- Discuss Slade’s character. What quality do you think he lacked? 



ca»i>i»r 12 ■: ' 

t 

1* Once again Tvvain xnakea uae of personificaUoD.in his deaeration 
of the l|U>c2i^^Moimdn8* Find a# roaiQr ctetnpleitf ai^ ypd ^^^and eag^^Un 
haw he baa xnanaged to cotiv^ ihs Awe add zx^ji^ of the BcenAr^rth^^ 
this device*- 

Many ihcidexde have been paek^ Xdat^emhi 

order# anl czHiiinetif iipon '&e way author has made them iGfteMtting 

to the reader. 

: 3* Find eiaznplee of humor and diacusa the techniques the author has 
tised* 

' ' • , ^ a 

Chapters 13«16 



four ebaptere deal with the author’s stay in and around Salt Lake 
City# tiiou|^ in Twain’s own wozds« he and his fell^ travellers left it 
‘ xx3t so very rrach wiser# regards the ’^Mormon quesUon^ * than when we 

arrived. Qfl^ a writer reveals his attitudes not by direct statement, 
hut also ttoopA ftm details he choosM' to write abott^ as well as the tone 
the teUing. wind do you think is Mark Twain’s oidmOn ^ihe BCo^ Find 
places in the narrative that you believe betray his senUmenUi.. Be prepared 
to discuss this in class, and give reasons for your assertions. 

Chapter 17 

1. There is a great deal irony in this chapter as Mark Twain dis<* 
cusses the interpretation of facts, and passes comment upon the value judg- 
ments of pioneer society. Find examples, and discuss them in class. 

. 2. To what does Twain refer when he says "V7e seemed to be wasting 

our substance in riotous living ? 

3. How does Twain’s account of the misodewidi the half«^breed boot- 
black betray his prejudice about Indians? l&ve you detected this attitude 
before? When? 

44 The auttior makes some interesting comments upon accepted stan- 
dards of language usage. Toward the bottom of page 112, he pokes fun at 
the stilted mqMMsionuf "Great authors*^ on page 113 (last lihe) he men*- 
tiohs how his) 0 wn griunmar is ridiculed the westerners. Do you remem- 
ber other occasions when he has commented upon the language used in the 
west? HoW wouldyoa. describe the^autbbris oWn laiq^uage and style? 

s'*''” * , . ; , . . ' •* 

' Loc^tagiiWJd: Hiaiist'^of^lhiiiga ^Mtok Twain sajrs SEti^ 
Uastipaiwgraph). ,;Whri is^^ tone of this paragraph? How would you des- 
eribe:the-last isentencei? 

ChapterilBH; ■ • . -.-r. 

. v%4. ^ HoUee how the pilihg-^^detmlLv^^ detaU aoipliasises^he 



and tortiudag dxyxiess oi the desert* See ham many different thliqpg 
Twain aserolQfip* . 

'2* ' X^eseribiag the alkali desert. Twain writes: "l^nagiafea vast, ^ 
waveless, ocjean^stricken dead and turned to ashes«” What do we call tfae . 

tires of speech used here? Wliy are they effective? 

3« 2n^e final paragraph. Twain complains that his narrative seems 
broken and disjointed in places* '' Is tiiis a fault, or does it contributci 
to the misjsry of ^ experience? 

4* "The poetry was all in the articulation, said Twain* Can. you. 
relate this to anything in the first chapter? Does reality in tibds book 
usually fan short of me dr^un? Discuss this in terms of your own ex* 
periencesw 

Chapter 19 

Once again the author finds reality harsh and u^, as he did crossing 
^e desert* The Goshute Indians have ^exMhanted Mm, shatteriiig the 
noble, savage," imazge built by the "MeUow moonshine ot romance* " Bo 
you consider his evaluation fair and cribjective? Piscuss the emotional over* 
tones of his descriptions; for example, they "embezzle carrion from the 
buzzards* " Compare Twain’s reportixig wi& that of a scientist* 

Chapter 20 

Why do you think the author devotes a whole chapter to the repetition 
of a sin^e, untrue anecdote? What indirect comment is he making about 
western culture? 

Chapter 21 

1* This chapter marks the end of the journey, and the author’s initia- 
tion into the ways of Carson City* In your own wor^, describe the kind 
of peqple who lived there, and &e surroundings they lived in* 

2« Sometimes Twain’s humor uses the irony of understatement, and ' 

sometimes exaggeration*. Find examples of both in this chapter* 

» . * ■* 

. 3* Find examples of simile and metaphor that add to the effectiveness 

of Twain’s descriptions* 

4$ How has the author pictured himself throughout this first past of 
the book? What were the expectations of the young man who set out as 
private iecretary to the Secretary of< Nevada Territozy? hafmned 
to i^ie exivevK§M dreemB as they came face to face wim rcilllyT What 
inc^^pin {WiTltieular causedi^ dz^^ ^ 

5* . Experience is a great teacher, as Twain found out during his stay 
in the TexMorjr; fable of<tgetcoypteandthe town- you discussed 

-ih/diapter4^imst^^ ^Whatv^bther^i^es did^^^notice^thaiwugget 

that an older and wiser t^vk Twain is laughii^ at the ixmocent dreams of a 
younger and less worldly-wise brother of me Secretary who set out on the 
journey? 
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Chaptera 22 and 23 

^ - V .if-r, . t • tfce a^mcrf ^ C^o Nabob , Ssgplaiii this'terxxu 

2, WJiy did the author refer to his boat trips on Lake Tahoe as "bal- 
loon ,^^geaVGiyei^m^ 

3, 'What picture of himself does the author dxaw.in t^se clmpters? 
Give examples. 



4. Man seems destined ever to be driven out of the "Garden of Eden. " 
What circumstance comp^ed Twain and Johnny to leave their idyllic exis- 
tence on the lak^ inhere? 

* ' • ' r'i ' ' ' ' ^ V - - . ^ ^ 



5. Wl)y do you think the author included the final paragraph (p. 141)? 
Would the narrative have been compile without it? 



^ 6, On p. 127, read again the descr4>tion of Carson City. Now turn 
to Pi 137 and r€^d a^in the first paragraph describmg the iizhber ranch, 
^/hat d^erences do you notice in the styles? Which one is factual and 
realistic? Wl^t ^nd of detail does it contain? Note the sensory impressions 
and more ornate style of the other pstBsmge^ Is this realism or fantasy? How 
does the author’s purpose differ in the two descriptions? 

Chapter 24 ‘ 



1. Pick out examples of exaggeration* and discuss the e^ect they . : 
p roduc» on the reader* . 

• • 

2. Who Is telling the Story, the older, wiser Mark Twain, or the 
young, ignorant Tenderfoot? Is this aspect exaggerated too? 

3. Which descriptive words are particularly effective in painting a 
picture of the horse? What senses do thty appeal to? 

Chapter 25 

1^ Has government bureaucracy changed since Twain’s day? What is 
the tone of this chapter? Cite examples that reveal Twain's opinion of 
goyernmeat p^ 

Chapters 26-30 , 

1. Wliat ^ange in the author do ^ese five chapters reveal? Do you 
.expect it to be peyp^nent? Give reasons for your a^ 



i ' ‘ 

. . i - conceinii^ gbW and' silver 

and i^ipaaSible? ■ Do 
i^hbxide p^d^S as greatly sfi they did then? 

Expla^ yw^a^iyer^ ; , 






v^n rprl^ c 



ii; 









young 



lawyers, a sixty-year-old blacksmith, and the author. Which did the author 
















•13. 

iiod iBtt mo6t iaterutting comptukm? 'Whit wmb biM apBeiM 

M Biilott ti8i big wo r di libm he didh^ 3ixw whit they 
Comment on some Twain found eipe«la23y antuaiiig* 

4. '*We tire deacended fttmi deaert^liwb^^ eaid Twain. 

C<sBme^ tipon this theory as an explanation of die universal toy of ”camp^ 
ingoirt* 

• m t " 

5« Why do you' think the atdhor said ^163) "like die rest of die woH^ 
I still go on underrating men of gold and glorifying men Bi mica"? 



What lessons did Twain's Humboldt eaqperience teach him? Do you 
think it qualified him to look into the affairs at Esmeralda? 

7, How did the Indians know die flood was coming? The author wsis 
unable to eiqilain it* Could you? 

Chapters 31. 32. and 33 

1* Briefly, retell in your own words the main events that took jdace 
on the journey nt>m Hon^ Lake Smidi's to Carson* 

2* HoW does Twain convey so dramatically the bullying Arkansas and 
his hu mi l i a ting defeat at the hands of die landlord's wife? Why is dialogue 
more powerful here than third person descriptive prose? 

3* How "sincere" was the "reform" of the men who thought their 
last ni^ on earth had arrived? Is this typical of human bctoidor ? 

Chapters 34>41 

1* How does the prsicUcal joke played on General Buncombe reflect 
the westerners' attitude toward emigrants"? 'Why do you think th^y re- 
sented outsiders? Comment tqpon the General's name. Cohyiare the way 
t his stoiy is told with the way the Washoe 2^phyr is described* 

2* Why was Captain John ffye a good tjraveling companion? lUuatrate* 




3* Why did Twain become a laborer in a quarts mill? Did you expect 
the job to last? Give your reasons^ 



' 4* Do y w think Tr/ain really believed the legend of the Whiteman 
cement mine? Why do you think he went along widi Hi|^ie? 



5v . .Tsfiiin gives some grap^e descriptions of the phehomena that make 
Mo^ Lake a uni^e place* List iome of the things he whites sbout that 
show his iiUuetiablO cui^sity in the world around him? How does this curi- 
osity contribute to Twain's ability as a writer? 



i i. * ■%% wiiii wi| the author's "striking it rich"? Were you 

learh't^ he Ibst' his jflaim?^ Give your reisons;*^ 





Now that you liave coxziid^f^ the^irst part of ' 

throu(^it« andi be px^pared to ^cuaa the foUmTiag qftisrtio^. 

U Qu p.209 Tw^ deaerib^ ^ career as "sloCfaftil^ vahielsfSt heed-* 
le8S» Is t^:S true evaluation of ^ audaor as he has revealed hixns^ 
in Rdutfhinrft j^ 

2» Wilhthe addof your find out aU you ^n abc«t Saii^ 

Clemens. Comj^are this j>exson with the Mark Twain that emerged as you 
read Ryu^fts lfc. Are the^ same person? Or are they different? On 
the basis of your findings^ would you say Roughing It is an autobiography? 

3. Bow many journeys does the author make in it 9 What 

factual infoxmation about western pioneer society does the acMunt of each 
joum^ impart to the reader? C^n^^are it with Kon->^lid and the other 
travel literature you read in the 8th grade. T/ould you call this a conmarable 
account of a travd eaq>erience? 

4» In the Tth grade ycu read a story about a journey. The Price of the 
Head, by John Russell^ At that time you discussed the idea nf a journey 
symbolising self-discovery. Do you ttilxd^ Mark Twain's journos brought 
about any change in him? It so, how would you describe it? 



5. Does the story of the coyote and the town dog in Chapter 5 remind 
you of a story you read in the 7th grade? Could it be thought of as summari- 
zing one of the book's themes? In what way? 7/hat do we call this fciwd of 
story? What other theme of folk mythology of the American west does Mark 
Twain write about? 

C. Dissatisfaction with life as it is seenm to be a universal human ex- 
perience. Bfany ancient stories tell about a time when life was perfert— 
the Garden of i^en of the Old Testament, and the Golden Age of ancient 
Greece, aniong others. S^lan is forever trying to recapture this lost per- 
fection. At point in the book does the author come closest to the 
happy state? tks> you think it is an attoinable dream? Give your reasons. 



7e What do you fMnk was Mark Twain's reason for going to Carson 
with his brother in the ffrst place? How had hi e motive changed l^r the 
time he prospecting? ~T>o you see any relations^ between the two 
dreams? fibw does the dream compare with the realffy? you think Mark 
Twain did become a richer man because of the experience? ^cp^^ y^^ 
answer. 



8. In axurwering the foregoing ^estjk>^^ you have discotvered that 
does not. cox^ine itself to any one subject . Write a summary 
of the diffirexit thixigs that I^rk IVam deals with in this book, both on the 
(^ncrete level the abs 

8. !$^e it ;$iefdi| with so ^ny ^eas , wpuld you |he Form of 

^|8,b^ to|blw serne ^«tterp.^ literal pror|» y^ 

Stu^e^ before? ^mparo it w^ The Call of the Wil^ fmc* »»mide, whero 
^ thoodetej^ oo|^r|Me. to the story, <md#^-piarrailve^^ conUnuous. iHow 
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Mark THvttin he is writing about? 

p^lip ^rj^eiii |n pexioiv but you hiiTe lsaroe4 

neceg^rfiy & the f * is, the. author; you hiure 
. ^ ^S'crUo^ ^ a|^^ an author has other ways ol 
w - - bf Ida# loioti^ tb ue reader* Sbme of these ways you have 

^cuaied^in the.i^eBjd<^ each chapter* Using e»m|deS/;h?oiai 

ftetext, b^i^ye to be the authors attibadiM and beliefs 

concerning nfe in the and the lessons he learned from his e 3 q>eriences. 




Suggestions for Comobsition 

1* Mark tHIrain reprints an account of a railroad journey, made 
se^ral years later, covering the same distance he traveled stage coach* 
7/rite an accoimt of the journey made a hundred years later jet airplane, 

compariiig it with ihe train joumoy* 

t' * . 

s 

2, Many times during the early part of the journey Twain comments 
iq>on the feeling of freedom as civilization is left behind* When he arrives 
at the f]^oDtier, the illusion is shattered by the reali^ of a lawless existence* 
As he commeiated later about the journey through the desert, ”the poetry 
was all hi the aaticlpatioii* Does civil^tion Ihnit freedom? Can fre^om 
exist without Ihw? Write a paragraph or two explaining what you understand 
freedom to mean* 

3* The fables of Aesop weza told to teach a truth about human behavior. 
Do you think BAark Twain is doing the same thing with his story of ^e coyote 
and the town dbg? How does the author hixnself fit into the fable? V/rite a 
brief acbount of what you think the fable is saying about life on die frontier, 
and the part the author plays there* 

4* What kind of person was attracted to the frontier? Would these men 
be able to esbabUsh settled societies? 

5* Mark Twain tells, in Roughing how an aura of i^ory surrounded 
the person of the ^ge coach drlvei*, adio adsumed heroic proportions in the 
eyes of huihble folks* He also commenteid upon ihe legends that developed 
around Slade* How does a man become a myth? Can you name more recent 
personalities who have become legenda^? 

6* What has r^laced the frontier in modem society? Who are the 
heroes of this age? Compare these "pioneers" with those of the old west* 

Must man always have frontiers to conquer and heroes to worship? Write 
a few paragraphs eiqiressing your ideas* 

7* Re-read Twain’s account of Bully Old Arkansas and the landlord* 
Using dialogue, write an account of a real or imaginary incident; for exam- 
ple, a pblitim speaker being heckled by a member of the crowd: an umpire 
being challenged by an angry ball player; a timid student being picked on" 

.by the Bdaool bully* Use yOur imagination* Try to get across to the reader 
the^ feel 6t the situation through ^e words you make the characters say* • 
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Sdcttertild Activities and Bxerciges 

U Prmre ft map for the buUitin board tracing BAark Twain's journey 
by stage coada to Carson and marking the two shorter trips to lAke 
Tahoe and Humboldt mineSo Indicate the time taken to make the journey 
by stagecoadi* bytrain^t hy automobile^ and by airplane. 

2. Go to* the library aikL find all y<m can about the Pony Express.. Pre* 
pare a report to present to the class. 

3. Mark Twain gives quite a lot of information about stage coaching, 
but it might be interesting to discover still more facts. Prepare a report 
about stfl^ coaching in the Americanvrest, and be ready to answer any 
questions the class might ask about it. 

4. Mark Twain's account of Bemis and the buHSalo bunt is really a 
tall tale. This is a ^ically American story« and many tall tales have been 
told about early pioneers. Pind some of these stories and read them. B^e 
up a talltale of your own to tell to the class. 



Suggestions forHirflier Reading 

Bctert Louis Stevenson, the author of Treasure Island, wrote about 
his eaq>eriences traveling throu|^ Spain with a donkey. Travw i^th a Donkey 
is very amusing, but the humor differs from B/iark Twain's. Perhaps you 
would like to compare the two books. 

More recently. John Steinbeck, the author of The Pearl that you read 
in the 8th grade, and "The Red Pony ' that you read in the 7th grade, made 
a tour of the United States and recorded his e3q>sriences in Travels with 
Charley. 

Another story you might enjoy is an imaginary journey by n mythical 
personage. Phileas Fogg. Around the World in B^htv Days was or^inally 
written fay Jules Verne on the installment plan, i^e^e became so imerested 
in the progress of Phileas Fogg that he became real to them, and they even 
jdaced bets on his ability to circle the globe in the allotted time ! 
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THE OLD MAN AND THE SEA 
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. Introduction 

* 

You are going to read The Old Man the Sea, a novel by Ernest .. 
Heming^y; who won the Nobel Prize in literature* It is not a lengthy 
novel; in fact« one might think of it in length as scarcely more than a 
short story* It is, you will note, what we caU a "storied” form; that 
is, the principal oS organization employed by the writer is the narration 
of a series of incidentSo 

You will remember from your studies in the seventh and eighth 
grades that the subject of a piece of literature, whether tihat piece is 
an essay, a short story, or a novel, desds not only with things (boats, 
fish, the sea) but also, and importantly, with ideas (love, fear, hope, 
cowage. > This is especially true of the novel you are about to read. 

It is about an old Cuban fisherman, who, having gone for St days withoxit 
catching a. fish, in desperation, goes far out into &e Gulf Stream in his 
small boat* He hooks a great marlin swordfish, and begins a terrible 
struggle to bring home his prize* Thus, The Old Man and the Sea tells 
a story of suspense you will read with Measure* You will feel the spray 
fn your face, the warmth of the sun, a^ share with Santiago the joys 
and terrors of the deep* But this x;anative is more than just a narrative 
about a man, a boat, and a fish* It is also about courage, an old man's 
courage, pitted against tremendous odds* It is about the way ho reacts 
to eve^s that cox&ont him* You soon begin to suspect that Hemingway 
is telling another story, too* As you read, watch for clues that seem to 
in^cate that there is more to the story than first meets the eye. Who is 
this man, Santiago? Head Hemingway's description very carefully* 

Notice, too, thct sometimes a character's actions are more revealing 
than the direct statements an author may make about him* What does 
Santiago think about the great fish? Why does he struggle so hard to win? 

The answers will set you thinldng about what the author really 
means and this in turn will lead you to a consideration of nhint of view , 
another term you know well* The stoiy is told in the third person, of 
course, but does Hemingway concentrate on the main character and tell 
us only what Santiago can see, hear, or feel? Or does Hemingway let 
us see into the thoughts and feelings of other people in his story? If 
the latter is true, you will remen£er, the point of view of the story is 
omniscient (aU-seeing). 

But point of view is a term you will explore more fully now* 

It is a key term in your study of literature this year. So, as you read, 
keep some of these questions in mind* What attitude (point of view) 
does Santiago have? That is, just how does he feel toward Manolin, 
the boy? toward the sea? the villagers? toward the creatures of the sea? 
toward the fish, his adversary? You will be interested in the point of 
view of others in the story, too— of Manolin, the villagers, the tourists* 
Still more intriguing is Hemingway's attitude toward the people and events 
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in his story* He reveals how he feels about the things which happen In 
the way he creates the incidents and in the way he has his characters react* 
Does he invite a S 3 rmpathetic response from you? This makes you realize, 
too, that there is also yoy poi^ of view to be considered* You will 
react to Santiago's terrible trial as you read* You may not all. react 
alike, but is is unlikely that ary of you will read the story with indifference. 

Subject and point of view control the happenings and! reactions in 
The Old Man and the Sea* but the way the author arranges his incidents— 
the form he uses to create his story-«>in turn controls both subject and 
point of view* The incidents in The were arranged in straight 

chronological order* Is this true of l*he Old Man and the Sea ? Watch 
as you read for any "flashbacks* ** If you find ai^, you may be sure they 
have been inserted for a special purpose, to help us understand Sacst^go 
better or to understand what happens to him better* It is therefore highly 
desixable that you, the reader, be especially alert as you read these* 

Of course, every incident has been provided for a purpose* The author, 
as he creates characters and incidents, chooses to create those which 
will move the story to its conclusion* Sometimes he emphasizes one part- 
icular incident in order to cause you to react in a certain way or to think 
a particular thing* As you read this novel, pause occasionally to ask 
yourself why a certain incident has been included* This will often make 
a story clearer to ^mu* 



Actually, as you begin to perceive the relationship of subject, 
point of view, and form, you realize, suddenly, that you are learning 
a very specif language and a very subtle one* It is Hie language of 
, literature* As you gain eiqperience, you will g^n insight, and with insight, 
a remarkable increase in &e pleasure you. derive from a book* 



Both you and Santiago will now tuidertake n journey; see if you 
can bring home your "marlin* " 



If so, it will be a "catch" you will not soon forget* 



Study Questions 

1* Read again the first two paragraphs* What is the purpose, do you think, 
of these two paragraphs? Who is speaking? 

2* V/hat do you bsam about the relationship of the man and the boy in the 
first few pages of this book? Find m passage that shows how Smitiago 
felt about B&nolin* 






3 * 



V/hy do you think Hemingway usually refers to Santiago ms "the old 
man" rather than by his name? 
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4, How mai^ references can you find to Santiago as "strange?" Can 
you think of any reason for Hemingway emphasizh^ this qualify? 

5* How did Manolin feel about his friend as a fisherman? Find a passage 
to illustraite your answer. 

3. Read the passage in which Hemingway describes Santiago's dreanif 
An anthor has a purpose for everything he provides. Why do you think 
he tbld iis about the dream? How many times is the dream mentioned? 

7. How did Santiago regard the sea? Did this differ from the way most 
of the fishermen felt? 

8. Can you find any incidents which foreshadow the struggle to come? 

<pg. 126) 

9. There are two brief "flashbacks" in the novel. Why do you think 
they kre included? 

10. W|^ do you think Santiago admires Joe Dimaggio? 

n. Read the passage describing the warbler that rests briefly on the 
taut line, l^liat is the significance ci this incident? 

12. Read the description of the shark on page 100. An author uses con- 
crete detail asKi figurative language in order to create reality for 
his riders. Find some example of both in this paragraph. 

13. List the following incidezxts in the order cf their occurrence. 

The old man sees a bird circling above a school of fish. 

He eats raw shrimp. 

He ki^ a I/[ako shark with his harpoon* 

He lashes the marlin to his skiff.r 

The big fish he has hooked draws his skiff out into the Gulf. 

He eats strips of raw tuna. 

The great fish jumps for the first time. 

Santiago loses his harpoon. 

The great fish jumps more than a dozen times. 

Saiit&^ sleeps while waiting for the marlin to tire. 

He kiilis the marlin. 

His hnlis cut badly for the first time. 

He dlubh the sharks that attack his fish. 

The great fish takes the bait. 

He kills sharks with his knife lashed to an oar^ 

He smashes the tiller of the skiff. 

He carries the mast up the hill on his shoulders. 

He dreams of tlie lions again after the journey is over and he is 
in his cabin. 
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14, WJiich of the preceding incidents would you consider the climax? V/hy? 

15, Explain hdw each of the following incidents “grows** out of the preceding. 

The death of the marlin 
The attack of the first shark 
The subsequent attadcs by sharks 

16, What do you think the sharks symbolize? 

17, How did Santiago feel toward the marlin? toward the sharks ? 

18, The conflict in this story is absorbing and easily defined. But 
who is the winner, do you think? The sharks? The old man? Even 
thou^i the old man lost his fish, do you think he won something? 

If so, what? Xb it ever worthwhile to fi^t— or protest— when victory 
is not only unlikely, but impossible? How do you think Henndngway 
felt about this? 

19, Santi ajTO says that **notliing*’ beat him, that he simply went out too 
far. What is meant by this? 

20, Hemingway seems to suggest that Santiago has been crucified (pp. 121- 
122). Wliat is the meaning of the term? vTho, or what, did this to 
Santiago? How does the picture of the old man, lying on his bed of 
newspapers with his torn hands palm up. suggest victory in defeat? 

21, Read the first paragraph on 107 carefully, Hemingway is suggesting 
a comparison there that is very important to the meaning of .the 
story. What does he v/ant us to think of as he describes the agony 
of the old man fighting a losing baiUe against the sharks? 

22, V/hat is the boy*s attitude toward the old man when he discovers he 
has returned? How do the other fishermen react? 



23, Read the final episode of the story (pp. 126-127), How does the 

point of view shift suddenly? Why do you think Hemingway introduced 
the tourists into the narrative? 



24, Do you think that the final sexitence'of the not’^el is appropriate? 

In what way? 

25, What is the subject of this novel? Is there* more than one subject? 
Can you state the main idea in this novel in one or two sentences? 



Suggested Exercises 

Now that you have finished discussing the study questions^ see 
if you can answer the following. You may ne^ to reread pordons of the 
novel very carefully. 

1. When Santiago kills the marlin* this action condudes the long fi^xt 
with the fish* but at the same time : the blood from the heart leaves 
a ^il will allow the sharks to follow the boat. Do you think 
this incident is necessai^ to the plot? Does it further the action? 

Does it do anything else? We say that an incident is rdevant if it 
advances the plot, that is, if it moves the story toward a conclusion. 

1'/ e say that an author practices economy by carefully choosing incidents 
that will, as he sees i^ best reveal his characters and 'carry the 
action forward. We, his readers, have a right to expect that every 
incident in a story or novel is there for a definite purpose. Sometimes 
an author uses one incident or some part of an incident more than once, 
in order to emphasize the main idea in his story. We this 
r epetition. These are three of the cardinal principles of a novelist. 

Now look back over some of the major incidents of the novel* See 
if you can spot some that you consider good examples oJ[ these three 
principles. Ebqxlain. 

2. Head the passage (p, 53) in whi<^ Santiago talks to the small bM 
that has settled on his line* Is this incident relevant? Why do you 
think Hemingway inserted it? 

3. An author also employs irony to good effect sometimes. Irony 
may be simple sarcasm. You have probably said at some tinm to a 
fellow student, V/hat a clever move !’* when you retUly mearjt Just 
the opposite. Irony,, of course, may not always be so simple. Do 
you see anything ironic in one the final incidents of the bcol^ the 
episode concerning the tourist? What do you think Hemingway's 
attitude is here? Do you think he admires the tourists? How do you 
know? 

4. You have already discussed the symbolism found in this novel* 

Actually, you were probably already iiamiliar with the term symbol. 
y/riters often make use of this device* Through the use of a concrete 
image or object, they suggest to xis a com^dex idea. A flag may 
represent patriotism, a cross Christianity. Keeping the main idea 
of the novel in mind, see if you can decide what the following may be 
symbolical of in this novel. 

the old man 
the heel spur 
the sharks 

the mast which Santiago carries up the hill 
the dream about the young lions 
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5. Santiago foa^ until he captured the fish and &en fought on againrt 
SThSt shafto even thou^ 1^ then he knew his 

Thi8^0>il% to acknowledge defeat is important, both in thedwelop- 
ment of Santiago as a character and developing the ^me of ^e 
noveU Find the incidents which you think Hemingway inserted to 

illustrate this* 

6. Turn to page 124. Read the oMsage which begins "Th^beat me, 
Manolint . • ” and concludes. . * • it was afterwar^* To what is 
Santiago referring? »^^7hy do both feel it is important that it was 
**th^^Mid not ^ne** who beat the old man? 

Santiago is, by hi s own estimate, a strange old man* Find some 
incidents which you think prove this* 

Suggested Compositions 



1 * 



2 * 



3. 



"Man is not made for defeat," he said. "A man can be destroyed 

Do ^ a^elrilto Santiago's statement ? 

from your own experience or from a friend s that mi|^it 

Can you periiaps think of some public figure— past or 1*®**^"“®^ 

couW^ us^ M an iUustratlon? K so, write a paragiaph showing 

that **man is not made for dafeat* 

Saixtiago also admired the courage of animals* *We are nothi^ 
compared to the great birds and beasts* Persia you know ^ ^ 
incident that portrays the courage of an animal. If so, ^ 

essay to illurtrate &ntiago<s bcOief that the cou^e to fi^ 
grSt odds and to refuse to accept defeat does not belong to man alone* 

Read the passage (p. 120) begihnii^ 

and concluding”. . . 1 went out too' far* , v. rite a paragraph explaining 
what you think Santiago means by this* 

Bead several descriptive passages (descriptioM 

flylim fish, the sea, etc. ) Note the simplicity rftte language. 

Are there many adverbs? Note the concrete details. 

Now, keeping in mind the examples you have just reread, write a 
short description of one of the foUowingj 
A fish you have caught 
The sea on a v/in^ day 
The woods on a snowy day 
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SHORT STORIES 
An Introduction 



^ tJ *^1?" demands that a reader cooperate fuHj^ imaginatively and 

»• t «?**^i^* >2®^'*®® very brevity and its ^onomy, it demands Trom 
us a intensity of concentration* Where one act or one brief expression 

8 face must make us understand theme or motive^ then we the 

^ sli^est cue from the writer* When 

yw re^ Haircut you will note your first faint disa^roval of Jim« not be- 
cause the narrator condemns him« but because something strikes you as wrong 
ewn on pa^ <me* Ring Lardner*s irony would be lost without cooperation 
irom you, tlm reader* So read a short story with care* Out of your reading 

fPP^^ciation for the art of the modem short story writer, 
lor ne works in min i at ure to create a work of art* Nowhere is the 
yw ve encountered before so true: How a writer says something is cart of 
vrat he s^Wc When'.ycu read WiUa Gather *s Faults Case * you wiIl~know a* 
^ry yeat <teal abcmt Paul when you watch him race down the hiU after the 
interview with the faculty* A novelist could have told us the same thing in 
several copters, but Cadier needs to capture Paul’s fear, his anxiety, his 
of his own ugly world in an instant* She manages beautifully* The 
snort sto^ writer fr thus always faced with this problem of capturing people 

and meaning and truth in a brief episode* 

is NOT a short novel* It was not created as an "instant” 
novel by twentieth century authors to save time for people too busy to read 
1 ^though it may be true that its brevity &a increased its pop- 

ularity* The short story has something in common ^th the lyric poem* Such 
A remember, catches a mood or emotion and transfers it to us, 

A c^rt story caches and holds a writer's feeling about life no less surely* 

If it is a really fine story (as are these you will read) it also gives us insight 
UTO ®^st or action* We may not agree with the writer's view of things, 
w« we will understand varying emoticms and points of view without condoning 



Re^ j^th care and attention to detail* Listen to the sound of the author's 
mice, to the tone ttot creeps into the story* When you finish, never fail to 
^IK ycMiTSclf; wittt is ths writsr ssyin^ hsro? Hs is using tk6sc psop^ snd 

TOse incident to say something he wanted to say, something he believed in* 
What is he saying to me? 

« 2*® **mske contact" you will know what reading Is 

all about* One of the best ways to begin is to turn this page and start reading* 



The Monkey's Paw 



An Ihtrodactlon 

While you may or may not be shocked at the conclusion of this story, 
it is qutte certain that its climax is one you wUl not i^xn ^rget» Plan to 
read the stoi^ idthout interruptipn* Note as you read wiuit ci^e. Jacobs has 
tak^ ip have his tale impart air of credibility, tiie y^ieB are^nice, 
ordinary people, the kind you find next door. But in spite of lids, when the 
Sergeant«Major enters the cheerful living room, along with a cold gust from 
a rainstorm, we begin to fe<^ a certaia uneasiness. It would be unfair to 
discuss the;matter farmer at this point, but after you've finished reading, 
tom to the Study Questjons below and decide, during discussion, just what 
did go on in this unusual story. 

Study Questions 

1* Look the first part of "The Monkey's Paw“ again. Note that the story 
opens with a description of a family before a cheerful fire. Yet, in perfectly 
innocent fashion the author has mana.ged to bring in tx good many words that 
have an entirely different kind of connotation. Do you think this is just a 
coincidence or that it may have been planned? See how many such words you 
can find. To start with, there are cold, violence, ond sharp, 

2, Why do you think the author opened the story with such a cheerful scene? 

3, Reread the passages that bring the monkey's paw into the story. How 
crediMe do you find the acti<xi5 and words of Sergeant-Major Morris? 

4, Tliis story be plotted on a curving diagram, to show its sharply 
rising, suspense. Can you fill in tl^ incidents on such a line? 

5, Reread the first paragraph at the beginning of Part 3, Select the words 
you feel heh;> to create the effect of wearv resiimatioa the author seexns to 
desire. 

6, Would you call this story one dealing, primarily with character? How 
much character development is there? 

7, Some readers prefer the idea that Herbert's death was just a coiucidence 
and that the knocking on the door that ni^ was another. Others feel the paw 
hM supernatural power. Which reaction do you favor? 

8, Do you think this story could have been told in the first person? Would 

it have been 4IS convincing? Perhaps more so? Who, in your opinion, should 
hgve been the narrator, if it had been written in the first person? Would any 
major changes have been necessary in the story? 

9, Mrs. ;^hite believed ip the power of the paw to return her son to her, 

Mr, White, told her the death of their son, had been a coincidence and that 
tiiey shpuld-not wish again* Yet he searched desperately for the paw to make 
that third wish. What do you think his real attitude was ? 
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10* W. W, Jacobs wants to acMeve certain effects in «rfs story* Ke wants 
to b»ild suspense in his reader , and to create an atinoephere of horror*. In 
order to achieve the latter effect, he uses understatement tellingl:?* For 
example^ he has the old soldier hint at the grief the paw has brought to others^ 
ra^r then giving us specific details. Can you find other examples of under- 
statement? 

U« This story is toM in the third person, 0o we see all the happenings 
throui^ the eyes of one character? Or does the author let us see into the 
mind of each individual? Why do you think the author chose this particular 
point of view? 



12, A short story writer must of necessity practice eooomny. He uses only 
certain incidents which will best express bis ideas* *TF3nSback over the 
things that bs^;)pen in this stoxy, Cwi you think of anytl^g that could be 
omitted? Why did Jacote not tell us the reaction of Mrs* White when she 
saw the empty doorway? Wly did he not describe the ftmeral? Is there any- 
thing he left out that you think should have been included? If so, explain. 



13* The way an author says something mi|^t he defined as tone* We say 
that a person might speak in a certain tone of voice. Perhaps you have said 
at some time to someone: "Don't use that tone of voice with me, " An author 
imparts tone throu^ many devices, but one way is through the words he uses* 
How does Jacobs give the opening paragraph a cheerful tone? At what point 
does it change? How do you know? 

Gompositions and Exercises 

1, Coincidence is, often strange, althou^ few of us have ever experienced— 
or are likely to— such a string of terrible ones as the Whites did. Still all of 
us^ve often heard, in the course of an ordinary conversation, the remark 
What a strange coincidence I " Perhaps you, too, have had occasion to make 
such a remarlL If so, write a few paragraphs telling about one such exper- 
ience— or about one of someone you know* Arrange the facts in such a way 
that you will be able to create suspense. Make sure that you eliminate all 
neecfless details, just as Jacobs did* Stop the story when you have told the 
final important incident* 



2, Words are the tools a writer must work with to create the effects he 
desires. You may remember the definition of a short story: an incident or 
a series of incidents that create a single impression in the mind of a reader* 
Poe,, who first so defined a story, also added emphatically that every single 
word must contribute to this impression, fii or&r to see how definitely words 
can create or distort or enlarge upon an inopression, try your hand at one of 
the folliowing: 

Write down as many words as you can that would aid hi creating an im- 
pression of (1) fear ^2) f^pfiety (3) boredom (4) excitement, (Choose one,) 
Then, hoping yionv list before you, write a paragraph describing a man who 
is stan<n^g on a street corner awaiting the arrival of another person. Use 
as ^many of the words from your list as you can. When you have finished, 
each of you should read your paragraph aloud. If you have been successful, 
th^ same incident should ohimga dramatically as various papers are read. 
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iarm ihia^ytar, -Havitif read thie atory« can you 

now determine; 



^ rMi- Wimti tlie aniiior^idiinto of Fiuil? 

r> v: l»^ 1 iniat'Fe»]kt&iBlm^ hie mliiiettr^ hie father ? 

c^ Wlid^>Faxa 41 dfdm’C^^^ and the etoch company? 

d« What the attitude of the stock company ie toward Paul once 
thra^nid^ 

e« What Paul's teachers think of him? 
im Whar you thtnk of Paul? 



pui tell how you knew these things in each case? 

2 « il there a '^flltthback'' in^^^ 3m there any departure from the 

chrooologieal pattern in which events are arranged? 

Why^do yott^^^tidnk Odheriiweried tiurincident^aboutthe carnatioiis? Does 
she want us- to think of somettdng other thhn "wilted flowers" at this point? 

H SO 4 what? Why does she want us to think this? 

4*' We are told that Paul felt honest in his suite at the Weldorf*-*more so than 
he ever had before«*«in apite of his having etolen money to pay for it« Why 
does be feel honeet? 



5« Why do you think the author failed to tell us more about Paul's mother? 

6 ,' Why did it Seem to Paul that "a certain element of artificiality" was 
heceesiry in beauty? 



Stead the pasaage on page 5? beglneing "Today Paul's fktber« • " and ending 
'•••^e herself Por vdmt^reasoii was this pessage included? An author 
must include only relevant (necesearsf) events^ Was this incident relevant? 
In iriiat way? 



What^sori of pcirscfet is Paul? Make a list of some of tiie things you learn 
, ahout himi in this sfcQ^^ 



^' °Wh|y did Paul- consider the '^epid water" of Cordelia Street more dreadful 
than^? 

i J V . . , . , ... 



Wi» dldhia^iwcherw mmatmsx&t 'Inihmaled*^ as 

they^lpi thabdiUdlng alt^ ttw taterv le wc ^^wldi^tfae bc^ What figure of speech 
dOM'Citliirieim^^ xhiJm^winore^^syiK^potli^^ What con«^ 

wotytionoMiSSdem dathe terihSri"sti^et cat*’ and^ "ring of tormentors" 



^Faul^- uMbla tb^^iolve?hianpTOto Gather first shows 

us Paul fleeing after the faculty interview, and then esciq;iing reality in the 
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loid^ddtleieli; hiU. tlm aLvUmtes were cloeed» Paul ran again 
How ia^t^tlnal episode in keeping with all this ? 

12* PW Pa^ realil^ wa#i£al^^Sble 4 Gather draws a shiMl[> contrast 
tween PajiPs lively hdpe and;^ eCheerf hall* Reread this passage* How 
does thw«ith0^nii^ ^ teellPiul's distaste for his home? 

13i & or^ to enq;dUise the ihtehsitsrof Paulas aversion to his home, the 
ant^r sho^!-^ that Pah^ v^ld lice any phySiCid d&comibrts rather than 
endii^ the rAacHil^ of his room* Whit does this tell us about Paul? 

IS he afraid ^ph^i^ pain and discomfort? 

14* Can you find some examples of foreshadowing in this story? 

ld« Read some of the descriptions of the minor characters* Do they seem 
real to yoii? 

16* Reread the last paragri^ again* What inclcteit shows that even here 
at this Hnal and terrible moment, Paul felt hlB tormentors closing in? 

17* I'here are several examples of metaphor and simile in the story* For 
example, see page S3* seCmid paragraph* Can you find other mtamples else* 
where? List a few* How do they add to the effectiveness of the description? 

1^ Read the second paragraph on page 63* What dc you think is meant by 
me thing in the comer? hi what sense had Paul "flung down the gauntlet?" 



Exercises 

1» Find some of the things Paul hated so much* Reread the passages* Now 
make a list* Are all of these things ordinarily detested? Why do you think 
Paul disliked them? 

2* Select one person you ko^w wall* Make a list of the tMngs he dislikes 
and cne of the things he enjoys* Just how revealing is the Ust? Can you 
draw any ccmclusi^ abmt the person from these lists? What are they? 

3* We are known not only by our dislikes, but by the things we like as well* 
Paul revealed much about himself through the tl^gs he dteliked, but what 
do you Ibfum ilxmt ihm frimi the things which gave him pleasure? Reread the 
secohdpiragmphbh page 66 very carehilly* What do you learn about Paul 
fri>m the way he spent time in New York? 

4* Cither ^bUld have told us in simple* direct statements what sort of 

boy Paul was* She cCuld have made direct statements about her opfiaions* too* 
initaad* she itdlomd'US^ t^ become ao^jhe^nted wllh Paul as we watched him 
react W ei^Holii^siia^^ She aUowed us to know her opinions only by the 
way ihe Idlowed Pa^ to^ imaCt imd the characters reacted to him* 

Do t h i n k wePiihdirstand Paul better by reading about his reactions rather 
than being told wlwt kind of person he was? Just to be sure, let's try an ex* 
peiment* Reread^^ cei page fifty beginning with "« * * His teachers 
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* « " cu^ osntinue throu^ the second p^agraph on page 5L Now« read 
the folldwhig:. 

w,im a vezy nervous boy« Qe was frightened now but 
. he tried not to sh^ iU His teachers did not mean to be 
cruel to him, but they were. 

Both passages, the one you read In the book and the one above, say nearly 
the same thiag. There is, however, an enormous dlHerence in the way 
each is said and coowequently ypur reaction differs, too. See if you can 
i^lain <mctly how the passage in the story differs from the one above. 

Can you «^>iain why one is better than the other? 

5, You, will recall the red carnation and what Paul did with it when he walked 
out into the country at the conclusion of the story. Where else was a carnation 
mentioned? Read these passages* What "connotations" (associations) does 
t^ term have in your mind? Do you associate these flowers with gay occa- 
sion, pazties, laugiiter, music? Paul seems, to have worn one habitually. 

1X> you t h i nk the author was telling us somethin important when she spplm of 
his carnation? What do you think is fee signiHcance of fee carnation? 

6. Wlaat do you think fee author’s purpose was in writing this story? 



Writimg Eaerciseo 



L Try your hand at revealing character throu^ the actions of a person. 
Avoid ai^ unnecessary description or any outi^ht statements regarding fee 
person^ Select a character tz^t (see below for suggestions) and write a 
paragir^h fe which you feel your character reveals this trait. Read fee 
paragiraph in class. Clan the other students now determine what trait your 
chara<tter exemplified? 



Cowardice 

Braveii^y 

Timidi^ 



Insolence Lack of sincerity— being "two-faced. " 

Flirtatiousness Sympathy 



2. Reiread fee p^sage on page 68 beginning **Yet somehow he was not afraid 
« • • and ending ... as his long fear of it had been. " Can you explain fee 
meai^g of these lines? Have you ever found feat some thfeg you feared be- 
came hMs fearful when you faced it? Perhaps you loiow of some other person 
who found this to be true. Write a short paragraph telling about such an ex- 
perience. 

3. ffeit everyone feels so bitter toward his environment as did Paul, but 
most of ^ heve a few things we must "put up" wife feat are to say the least. 

Make your aym list. Decide which is the most irritathig and write 
a paragi?aph explaining why you find it so. Earlier we said our likes and 
^likeaare M'^aling. Read your paragraph again. What do you think it 
^gbt reveal about you? 

^ . ilP§til often told his fellow students "tall tales" about impending visits 
to Naples and to Cairo. Why do you think he did this? His teachers would 
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pmbaBly^liave eonsidered theie stories outright Ues« So would most people 
who ^d not laow about Paul's problems* Often bad conduct is the re^t of 
cGmpiiicatM j^^rsO^ |aOblehur« Do you know of any xnisbehavior that 

TOll about it. 



The CiSk^ Amontillado 
/Poe . 

.^o man bears an insult gladlyt but few would go so far to avenge himself 
as did hlootreeor* You will want to read this story without interruption to 
enjoy fblly its shocking climax. 

Study eSuestions 

1* List the incidents that create the story. Note how few there are. Do you 
think the story would have been better if Poe had told more about the char- 
actexB and more about the ending? Why? Way not? 

2. Read Poe's definition of a short story. You will find it in the introduction 
to A Pocket of Short Stories, page x. Decide whether he followed his 
own advice. Explim. 

3. What do you think Poe's pre-conceived effect was in this story? Wes he 
successful, do you think? In what way? 

4. Words have meanings, as you know, but did you know that a word has 
connotations as well? ^ch coimotations expand its meaning considerably. 

For example, the word dark means, quite simply^ without light. Yet 

most of us associate such unrelated tb&gs as fear, evil, the unsown, terror, 
lack of understanding, even cruelty. The simple word hearth means a Rre- 
place, but we associate it with borne, mother, security, warmth and friend- 
liness. Select some of the words Poe uses axid explain some of the asso- 
ciations they have for you. Begin with these: dusk, filmy, catacond>s, damp, 
nitre. 

5. Poe manages to brush even the work carnival with wildness. How does 
he accomplish this ? 

6. How did Btontresor play upon the weakness of "his Maid" to get him to 
go into the catacombs? 

7. What effect did Montresor's urging of Furiunato to go back have upon 
the latter? 

8. Fbrtunato was a connoisseur of wine and MonMror of revenge, hi how 
ihany small ways dG you find Montresor savoring his revenge to the fullest? 

8;* This story seldom arouses any ayihi^tliy for Fortunato, and, in addition, 
we^^not bec»me-t6o^u|^e^ when we leam Monlresor has esciqied punishment, 
he ii not' a pi^eiilariy Ibvable character. Ciui you think of any 
s*^am f6r thii^^ 



What bearing does the wine 

oftve on the story? Is there another reason for the tiUe? 

word stjie before. It yon recaU "The Tell=Tale 

^ y®** *»'»e certain eJ»i” 

wttes. Copsjder tte length of senttnces. the fondaess ft>r certain words 
iS* .X?*®* things are trademarks of an author's style. Make a 

*“®'* noticeable elements of Poe's style. If yon have 

Twain's a or The Odd Man and the^a by Ernest 

Hemingway, compare Poe's stjde wi& theitil " ‘ — 

Writing Exercises; 



effect of your own. Describe a deserted house, with peel- 
end broken windows, surrounded by decaying vegetatiODe Discuss 
feels it to be a blot on the community, might. Take the 
if, f ^scribe it again. This time look at it as a very old man 
** bed lived there as a child and a young man, and was now looking 
hslf^entury later. Finally, pretend you are Poe, You are 
if?, ^ chiU^ story. Your first paragraph will concern a deserted 

noime, ^rite several sentences describing the way the house looks. Now 
compare tiM thr^ short paragraphs. How do the descriptions differ? What 
Key words helped you describe the house from each point of view? 

2. Have y>u ever been angry at someone wIk> had hurt your feelings un* 
necessarily If so, desciibe your reaction. Did you dream~*and plot- 
revenge? Tell what happened. 



HAIRCUT 

Ring Lar<kier 

read is somewhat different from any you have 
stuped before. The title may lead you astray, for while the story is about 
a naircut, it is also about a great deal more. As you read ask yourself 

the purpose of each incident. An author selects only those incidents which 
reveal the story he wishes to tell. 

Study Questions ! 

1, Is the beginning of this story effective? If so, in what way? 

2. Can ^ "diagram" this plot? What is the climax~the turning point— 



S. What is the subject of this story? In what way is the subject a two-fold 
one? 

4, The ^iirt of ^ew in this story is somewhat complex. What is the point 
of view, technically speaking? Does the author speak (as himself) at all? 
Does he inject any attitutes or opinio;ns of his own? Do we know how the 
author feels about Jim? How do we know? 
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#%i ^ Btory did you first decide Jim was not such a fine 

feUow^? Wlat was the clue? 

6. Howjioes WMtey react to the trick Jim plays on him? How does he feel 
towwd Doc Steir? . Julie? Paul Dickson? How do you think the author feels 
about these characters? 



?• Read passage on jiMge 174 that besins **It*8 a cinch* and concludes 
cmpaf^75 ** . it took a lot of figurin*. ^0o you think this might indicate 
what Paul intended to do» that he had in fact deliberately xhade 
« anybody that would do a thing like that ought not be be let 

live?” What evidence is there to the contrary? 



8* The stetement Whitey made*^"lt probably served Jini right* what he gets" 
-*^an be interpreted in two ways* Bb^lain what Whitey probably means* 

f careful to establish clearly* early in Whitey's story* the fact 

t^t Jimhas been unkind to Paul* and that Doc Stair has been exceptionally 
kind* Why was this necessary? 



V have encountered irony elsevdiere this year and last* Can you 
detect any instances of irony in this story? Explain. 

Exersises! 



being a detective conducting an investigation after a crime* 
eadsts that Paul killed Jim? Is it evidence that would leave 
a jury without reasonable doubt”? Write a paragraph presehtinct "the case" 
for or against Paul Dickson as you see it* 

What do you think the reaction of the listener mi|^ be? (He is a character 
in the story* by the way* although he does not speak)* If you had been "the 
^tomer getting a haircut, what would you have said when Whitey finished? 
Think this over* and write a paragraph*'**first or third person— giving the 
thou^^hts of the listener* 
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LYRIC POETRY 



Introduction 



The purpose of this unit is to give you a more formal introduction to 
lyric poetry tiian you have had so far. You have met lyric poetry before, 
in the seventh and eif^h grades. Housmaa^s **Loveliest of Trees, " the 
various sea poems in the eighth grade, the poems you read in the various 
unite on form, all these are lyrics. 



What is a lyric poem? It is difficult to give a short definition, but it 
is possible to point out certain differences between a lyric and other forms 
of poetry. In the first place, a lyric is usually more personal than nar- 
rative poetry. The speaker in the poem frequently seems to be talking to 
h i m s elf ; or if he is addressing an audience he is usually concerned with 
some personal attitude. Also, lyric poetry is primarily non-storied, as 
you observed in the eighth grade. WMe there may be a narrative element 
in some lyrics, the fundamental purpose of the lyric poem is something 
other tha^elling a story. In the eighth grade you read various narrative 
p^ms. 'The Destruction of Sennacheria' is quite different from "The 
Man He Killed. ” The first is unmistak^ly a narrative poem; the second 
is really s lyric. The speaker of the latter poem is concerned with an 
intensely personal response to an incident, and is not so much telling a 
story as he is reflecting on the signifrcance of the incident. 



Inasmuch as the greatest writers have used the lyric form to convey 
their ideas and emotions, it is important to know how to read a lyric poem. 
A lyric can have any subject matter, for it ranges across all human ex- 
perience. It can have any number of different verse forms and rhyme 
schemes. It makes use of all the various devices of language. It can 
range in tone from the solemn to the frivolous. Its purpose can be per- 
suasion, {Ascription, reflection, comparison, or anyti&g else. The 
poems you will read in this unit are designed to give you some familiarity 
with the various kinds of organization that occur in lyric poetry, the vari- 
ous technical devices of poetic language that poets use, the various tones 
or attitudes that poets tidee to their topics, and the vaHous things that 
poets can write about, in other words, tMs unit gives you a more formal 
introducticm to the wide variety of Subject, Perm, and Point of View that 
is found in the lyric poem. 
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Wihtfep 

“ " by William Shakespeare 

When Iciclea hii^ 

And £dck the shepherd bZovs Me nail« 

And^dhli^^a^#]^ luQl« 

And^mpkt^#<^ pail« 

Wben^lddd^e^l^^imd^ fo»l« 

Then hi^Hy idhgi ^ swing owl« 

*’^»whit, tii-who!** 

A merzy note* 

While greasy Joan doth keel* the pot« 

When all aloud ^ wind doth blow« 

itod coc^^Sinl drowns the parson’s saw. 

And hivt^ sit brobi^g ih the snow. 

And li^tiiui’s node lOoks red and raw. 

When roasted crabs* hiss in the bowl. 

Then ni|^y singathe staring owl, 

‘Tu-whit, tti-whof“ 

A merry note. 

While greasy Joan doth keel the pot« 

(From Love's Labour Lost:) 

STUDY QUESTIONS: 

L Which of the details in the poem could not be portra^fed in a painting? 
HWch ones of our live senses does “WinteP*lii>peal to? 

2, What is meant by **the parson's saw? “ 

3, What is emphasized by the refrain at the end of each stanza? 

4, Does the word “cold“ appear in the poem? How has tlie poet so 
sharply conveyed the sensation of cold? 

5, hi verse or paragraph form, idtescribe one of the other seasons* Use 
details and images that convey your general impression of the season, 
but ^ not state what your impression is— let your detidls lio it for you. 



“A Narrow Fellow in the Grass“ 

by Emily Dicki',n8on 

A narrow fellow in the grass 
Occasionally rides; 

You may have met him;—did you not? 

His notice sudden is* 



*skim 



^rab apples 
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The grtes divides as witira comb, 

A spotted shaft is seen; 

. An# then ft^^oses 
And olMtoftlr^r on, 

He^^Ukes «^bogg 3 r acre, 

A lioo? ^ cool for com# ^ 

Yet vrtfin a bc^ and biSefooi, 

I more than once« at mom. 

Have passed, anhip«^aah 

Unbraiding in the svm, — 

When^ stoc^iing to secnre it. 

It wrinkled, and was gene. 

Several of nature^ psople 
Xktiow, and they know me; 

1 feel for them a transport 
Of cordiality; 



Bat never met this fellow. 
Attended or alone. 

Without a tighter breathing. 
And mro at the bone. 



STUDY OaBSTIONS: 

1, What is the subject of the poem? 

2« The poem may be divided into twoparts. Where would you draw the 
line? Why? 

3, Which verbs in the poem convey movement? In what way are they 
effective verbs for the subject of this poem? 

4, What other words, besides the verbs, suggest movement? Can you 
identity ftie simile and the metaphor? 

5, Why does the poet alter the position of the last two words in stinsa 
1? . Does this shift in any way contribute to the idea expressed in that 
line? 

6, What is your attention mainly drawn to in stahta 2 ? Why? 

7, In stanza 3 . what two ”snakeltke qualities” are suggested? 

^3« What is meant by tbs phrase "a transport of cordially? ” How would 
yod i^lain, in other terms^ the poet% attibide toward most of "nature's 
people?" 

9, Whit is the pc^'s feeling toward>tb^ "tdirrow fellow in the grass ? " 






Which phrfiac or {Oiraseft: most idir^ctly cooveyis) this feeling? Is there 
any&ing in the first four stsnzasBl^ support thst feellzMl? 

10« Look beck o^r the posz& snd count the times that the snake actually 
’'appears' Via ibe^poenu If you actuaUy the snake, as most 

readers do whUe shading this poem, how do you account for that fact? 

IL Does Dickinson employ a regular rhyme scheme hezw? Describe the 
pattern she uses# 

12, See how many examples of aUiteraiion you can find* 



"The Eagle" 

by Alfred.. Lord Tennyson 

He clasps the crag with crooked bands; 

Close to the sun in lonely lands. 

Ringed with the azure world,he stands* 

The wrinkled sea beneath him crawls; 

He watches from his mountain walls. 

And like a thunderbolt he falls. 

STUDY QUESTIONS: 

L If a camera were to focus upon the eagle for a still shot, what details 
in ^ poem would have to be omi^ed? 

2. Notice, the repetition of the hard "c" sound* This rep^tion of the 
same consonant sound at the beginning of words is called "alliteration. 

Does this sound convey a certain impression? What is it? How does it 
"fit" the eagle? 

3. Wsy does Temyson us^ the word "wHnlded" to describe the sea? To 
wiuit is he comparing the sea? As you probably know, ibis kind of com- 
parison is called "meta|dior!'«*^^a word usually associated with one ^d of 
thing is applied to another without any direct expression of comparison or 
similari^ bets^een the two. 

4. What comparison do you find in lii:^e 6? How is this kind of comparisor 
different ^m'metaphor? This particular figure of speech is called a 
•^simile. " 



5. What would be the effect of a punctuation rnark within the last line? 

0* Noticer the rhyme scheme* 10 there any relationship between the 
strict rhyme and the subject of the poem? Explain. 

rih What qualities of the eagle i^es Tennyson suggest In his poem? What 
quality dominates our impression of the eagle ? 



**To a Waterfowl^* 

by William Cullen Bryant 

Whither, midst falUng dew^ 

While the heavens with the last steps of day, 

B^r, throu^ their ixosyidepths, dost thou pursue 
Thy>solitary way? 

Vainly the fowler’s eye 

Mght mark thy dttstant f^ to do thee wrong, 

As^ darldy seenv against the crimson sky. 

Thy fi^re floats idong. 

Seek'st thou the plashy brink 
Gf weec^ lake^ or marge of river wide. 

Or adiero me rocking billows rise and sink 
On the chafed ocean aide? 

There is a power whose care 
Teaches thy way along that pathless coast, *— 

The desert and illimitable air, — 

Lone wandei^g, but not lost. 

All day tl^ wings have fanned. 

At that far height, diecoldi th£n atmosphere. 

Yet stoop not, weary, to the welcome land. 

Though the dark night is near. 

And soon tl^t toil shall end; 

Soon Shalt thou find a summer home, and rest. 

And scream among thy fellows; reeds shall bend^o 
Soon o’er thy sheltered nest. 

Thou’rt gone, the abyss of heaven 
Hath swallowed up thy form; yet, on my heart 
Deeply sunk the lesson thou hast given. 

And sl^l nc^moon depart. 

He who, from zone to zone. 

Guides ihrcKi^ the boundless sfy thy certain flight, 
hi the long way that I must treao alone. 

Win lead my steps aright. 



STUBY QUESTIONS; 

1. Why Is the ipoem get in the early evening? 

2. Why does Bryant devote the third stanza to a description of where the 
bird might go? 

3. What is Bryant comparing the bird to? 

4. Point out die different images in the poem. 
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Wl^ do«8 gtanga 4 tove ho concrete images? 
94 ' Whit does the hls'd mean to Bryant? 



"The Tables Turned" 

An Evening ;Scenh^<^ the Sraie Subje 

by William Wordsworth 

Up» upl iny^^iendf andquit your books; 

Or^ ihrily yoit <11 g^w double: ^ 

Upi up! my friend^ and clear your looks; 

Why aU this toil an 

The 8un« above the mountain’s head, 

A fhesheidng lustre mellow 

Through sEtthi loi^^ green fields ha^ spread. 

His -likwt gweet ei^t^g yellowy 

Books ! *tis a dull and endless strife: 

C^m^^ hear the woodland linnet. 

How sweet ^Ms inusici ‘ on my life 
There's more of wisdom: in it« : 

And hark! how blithe the throstle sings! 

He, too, is no mean preacher: 

Como forth into the light of things, 
tist Nature be your teacher* 

She has a world of ready wealth. 

Our minds and hearts to bless**** 

Spontane<ki3 wisdom breathed by health. 

Truth breathed by cheerfulness. 

One impulse from a ySrnal wood 
May teach you more of man. 

Of moral evil and of good^ 

Than all the sages can# 

Sweet is the lore which Nature brings; 

Our meddling iiiteHect ^ 

Misshape^ tbe beauteous forms of tMngs: *•- 
We muTi&r'^td didsect# 

Enough ^.^ience ahd Of Art; 

Close 

Come and a heart 

That watches tmd^’rScei^^ 

< -r y;.v. • 

-v r- c ■"« •••*-,. : ' / ' ■ 
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STirdY QUESTIONS: 

1« What is xne^ by "surely you*ll grow double" and "clear your looks" 
in stanza 1?. 

2« What is ^e subject of the sentence in stanza 2? ‘ 

3, How many specific aspects of nature does Wordsworth mention in 
the poem? 

4. What way of life does Wordsworth object to in this poem? For what 
reasons? What way of life does he advocate? Why? 

5« Pick Out t6ifee or four lines which in your opinion best sum up his 
attitude, 

6, In stanza • 3. Wordsworth says that a person will learn more about 
good and evil from walking in the woods than from studying the opinions 
of philosophers. What suggestion of Uiis idea has he given in the pre«* 
ceding stanzas ? 

7. The last line of stanza 7 is often quoted. What does it mean? 
How does the meddling intellect misshape the beauteous form of things? 
Do you think tins is true? H not. how would you try to convince Wox^« 
worth? 



'The Passionate Shepherd to His Love" 

by Christopher Marlowe 

Come live with me and be my love. 

And we will all the pleasures prove. 

That valleys, groves, hills and fields. 

Woods or steepy mountains yields. 

And we will sip upon the rocks. 

Seeing the shepherds feed their flocks 
By shallow rivers, to whose falls 
Melodious birds sing madrigaUf, 

And I will make thee beds of roses. 

And a thousand fragrant posies. 

A cap of flowers and a kirtle 
Embroidered all wilih leaves of myrtle; 

A gown made of the finest wool. 

WMch from our pretty lambs we pull; 

Fair**iihdd slippers for the colct. 

With ^c^es of i&e purest gold; 

A belt of straw and ivy buds. 

With coral clasps and amber studs; 

And if these pleasures may thee move. 

Come live with me and be my love. 






The shepherd swaips shiJl 4anee and sing 
For thy delight each May morning; 

If these delights thy mind ^y move. 
Then: live with me and be my love« 



“The Nymph's Eeply to the Shepherd" 

by Sir Walter Baleig^ 

if. the world and love were young 
And truth in every shepherd^s tongue. 

These pretty pleasures might me move 
T^^ live wi^ &ee~and be thy love« 

Time dz'ives the flocim from field to fold 
When rivers rage and rocks grow cold. 

And Philomel becometh dumb; 

The rest complain of cares to come. 

The flowers do fade, and wanton fields 
To wayward winter reckoning yields; 

A honey itongue, a heart of gall. 

Is fancy's springy but sorrow’s fall. 

Thy gowns, thy shoes, thy beds of roses, 
Thycap^ thykirtle, and thy posies 
Soon break, soon wither, soon forgotten, 

Ih folly ripe, in reason rotten. 

Thy belt of straw and ivy buds. 

Thy coral clasps and amber studs. 

All these in me no means can move 
To come to thee and be thy love. 

But could y<)uth last and love still breed. 

Had joys no date nor age no need. 

Then these delights my mind mi^t move 
To live with thee and be thy love. 



STUDY QUEOTIONS; 

1, Why does Marlowe talk only about roses, lambs, ivy buds, etc, , in* 
stead of cold, fading flowers, and silent birds ? 

2, Wlmt is wrong witbi Raleigh's view of nature? 

3, Why are^the rhyme and meter so regular in both poems? 
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"Shall I Compare Thee” 

William Shsikespeare 

Shall i compare thee to a Summer’a day? 

Thou art more lovely and more temperate; 

Rou£^ winds do shake the darling buds of May, 

. And Sumxr ?r’s lease hath all too short a date: 
Sometime too hoi the eye of heaven sidnes. 

And often is his gold complexion dimm*d; 

And every fair from fair sometime declines. 

By chance or naturb% changing course untrimm’d: 

Buttfayetemal Summer shall not fade 
Nor lose possession of that fair thou ow'st; 

Nor siudl Death brag thou wander'st in his shade. 
When in eternal lines to time thou grow'st: 

So l<mg as men can breathe, or eyes can see. 

So long lives this, and this gives life to thee. 



STUDY QUESTIONS: 

1. Line 3 mentions the month of May. What does this line have to 
do with line 4? 

2. What does the word "temperate” mean (line 2)? Is temperance or 
intemperance suggested anywhere else in the poem? 

3. What figure of speech does Shakespeare employ in lines 5 and 6? 

4. What is meant by the phrase "every fair from fair declines? ” 

5. The poem begins with a question. How does he answer it? For what 
reasons? 

6. What figure of speech do you fisid in line 11? 

7. Restate line 12 in your own words. How can something "growtotime? " 

8. What does "this" refer to in line 14? 

9. Is the poet bragging in the last two lines ? Why or why not ? 

10. What does the poet finally compare the woman to? Explain your 
answer. 

11. What is the rhyme scheme of the poem? How many "sections" does 
the poem seem to have? Each rhymed group of feur lines is called a 
"quatrain, " and the final two lines are called a "couplet. " All of Shake«> 
speare*s sonnets are written in tMs form^ What function does the couplet 
serve in this poem«*-does it summarize what has already been said, does 
it add soxhething new, or does it contradict what has been said before? 



12* Does ithe poem have a regular rhythm? Is there any variation in 
the rhythm? How many metrical feet do you find in each line? The 
rhythm of this poem« too« is typical of the sonnet form— what you have 
said about this sonnet can be said about any sonnet written in Siake* 
spearian formr> 



"My Mistress’ Eyes" 

by William Shakespeare 

My mistress* eyes are nothing like the sun; 

Ck>ral is far more red than her lips* red; 

If snow be white* why then her breasts are duxi; 

If haira be vires* black wires grow on her head* 

I have seen roses damask’d* red and white* 

But no such roses see I in her cheeks; 

And in some perfumes is there more delight 
Than in the breath that from my mistress reeks* 

.1 lo\« to hear her speak* yet well 1 know 
That music hath a far more pleasing sound; 

I grant I never saw a goddess go; 

My mistress* when she waUcs* treads on the ground; 
And yet* by heaven* I think my love as rare 
As any she belied \^th false compare* 



STUDY QLJESTIONS; 

1. What ^pe of figure of speech do you find in lines 1 and 2? What 
makes it di&icult to recognize? 

2* What does "dun" mean? 

3* Look up "damask" in the dictionary* What* then* does "damasked" 
mean in the poem? 

4* What pattern do you notice in the way the poet presents details about 
his mistress? What do you think his purpose was? 

5* Why do you suppose Shakespeare mentions ?. "goddess" in line 11? 
Does he compare his mistress to a goddess? What reason does he give? 

6* Does the poet compliment his mistress in the poem? If so* where? 

7 * How do the words "belied* " "false* ” and "compare" relate to the 
rest of the poem? 

8o Does the final couplet provide a summary* a resolution* or a contra** 
diction to the rest of the sonnet? Explain your answer* 

9* Compare the rhyme scheme and the metrical pattern with those of 
the somet "Shall I Compare Thee* " 



"Sweet Disorder" 

by Bobcrt Herrick 



A sweet disorder in the dress 
Kindles in clothes a wantonness: 

A lawn about the shoulders thrown 
Into a fine distraction-- 
An erring lace, which here and there 
Enthrals the crimson stomacher— 

A cuff neglectful, and thereby 
Ribbands to flow confusedly— 

A winning wave, deserving note, 

Jn the tempestuous petticoat— 

A careless shoe-string, in whose tie 
I see a wild civility— 

Do more bewitch me than when art 
Is too precise in every part. 



STUDY QUESTIONS; 

Im How many examples of "sweet disorder in the dress" are mentioned 
in the poem? What is the subject of the verb phrase "do more bewitch 
me" in line 13? 

2, As this poem was written 300 years ago, naturaUv some of the words 
may be unfamiliar to you. Guess at the meanings of "lawn, " "ribands, " 
and "stomacher"; then consult your div;tionai*y. 

3* The dictionary will tell you the various meanings of "wanton!*.' Which 
do you think Herrick had in mind in line 2? Why? 

4. **Dl8t racticn, '* too, has several shades of meaning. Which do you 
suppose Herrick had in mind in line 4? The phrase **a fine distraction" 
seems to be self-contradictory. Can you resolve this contradiction in 
light of the subject of the poem? Why does the poem use "fine" leather 
than **nice, ** "jiretty, '* or some other similar word? 

5. How is the phrase **a wild civility** in line 12 similar to **a fine dis- 
traction'*? Ask your teacher to explain the term "paradox. " 

6. What is "lace" compared to in line 5? What is "cuff" compared to in 
line 7? What special kind of metaphor is Herrick using in these twoiirtes? 
Do you see any other examples of the same kind of comparison in the poem' 

7. Check your dictionary for the meanings of "enthralls. ** Does the word 
perhaps have two meahini^'ca it is used in line 6? What is the term you 
learned for such a **play cn words'*? 

8. What specific words, if any, suggest that the speaker of the poem is 
in love? 

9. What is the rhyme scheme of the poem? What are rhymed pairs of 
lines called? Describe the rhythm of the poem. What regular patterns. 




besides rhyme and rhythm, do you notice in the poem? 

10. How do you think Herrick pitmounced'^onfbsedly*' and ''civility**? 

11, What relationship can you see between the subject of the poem and the 
form? Does the poet in any way contradict himself? 



**The Constant Lover*’ 

by Sir John Suckling 

Cut up<m It, I have loved 
Three whole days together ! 

And am like to love three more. 

If it prove fair weather. 

Time shall moult away his wings 
Ere he shall discover 

In the whole wide world again 
Such a constant lover. 

But the spite on't is, no praise 
Is due at all to me: 

Love with me had made no stays. 

Had it any been but she. 

Had it any been but she. 

And that very face. 

There had been at least ere this 
A dozen dozen in her place. 



STUDY QUESTIONS: 

1, What is the poet’s definition of a "constant** lover? 

2, What is the metaphor in stanza 2? How is the comparison appro- 
priate to the poem? 

3, hi stanza 3 . the speaker says **no praise / Is due at all to me, ’* 

No praise for what? To whom, then, is praise due? Restate, in your 
own words, the last two lines of stanza 3, 

4, What does the poet mean by the last two lines in stanza 4? Why does 
he exaggerate in ^e last line? 

5, Does the speaker's tone of voice change at any point in Ihe poem? If 
so, where? l&cplain your answer, 

6, Would you describe this poem as basically seriouo or whimsical? Why? 

What is the author's attitude toward love? Toward himself as a lover? 
Support year answer by referring to specific points in the poem. 
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Introduction 

■V7riters commxmicate to their readers in a variety of ways about 
a variety of subjects* You have just studied T.Iark Twain’s Roughing 
a prose account of the author’s journey across the Great Plains and the 
Eoclqr Mountains to Carson City, a frontier mining town in Nevada. 

Roughing It involves, as you recall, much more than an account of an 
actual journey; and the form of the book and the author’s point of view 
demand care&l attention. 

In this unit, you will see how other authors have written about journeys, 
both actual and imaginary. The selections here differ from Twain’s 
Roughing It in one very important way: poetry rather than prose is the 
medium of communication. 

Much of what you have learned about prose can be applied when you 
study poetry. Subject , form, and point of view, as you saw in Rougliing 
It, work together. In poetry, the subject of a poem can be approached 
as a separate study; the many poetic elements of form (rhythm, rhyme, 
symbol, imagery, and so on) can be examined separately; and the poet’s 
poirst ^ view can be analyzed and discussed. But eventuidly the poem 
must be viewed as a whole. Like a flower or a building or a painting, 
a poem or other literary work is the sum of all of its parts. 

Bach poem in this unit is about a journey, but you will see very 
quickl^/ that there are many kinds of journeys, some of which you your- 
self may have experienced. Perhaps even now you are piUinning a trip 
you hope to take soon or dreaming about a journey you have already taken. 

It may be that all your traveling has, up to this point in your life, been 
in the realm of your imagination. If you read Roughing It with care, 
you were really riding with Hark Twain as he traveled westward in a 
stagecoach. Such a book provides the reader with a vicarious experience 
which means simply that the reader enters the world of the sto^ or poem. 
I£any worlds into which you may enter are presented in this unit. Poets 
sometimes view a single human life as a kind of journey, a passing 
from biarth to death. Nature too is seen as a traveler. A river, for 
example, following Its course from soux'Ce to sea of a spider weaving 
its web are, in a very broad sense, journeying. Because po^s sometimes 
see in nature’s patterns subject matter for poetry, you will find that 
some of the poems in this unit deal with the journey of a river or a spider 
or a brook. 

You will be asked certain questions which will help you to understand 
the subject, form, and po int M view of each of the poems which follow. 

But the real test of your response to ai^ study lies in the questions you 
asiL There is no doubt that answering questions requires knowledge, 
but asking thcun requires imagination, and imagination is certainly the 
instrument of the jjoet. Let yours work for you. 
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"Tber« Is No Fri^ie lilce a Boc&" 

'oy Emily Biddxiidn 

There is no frigate like a book 
To take ns lands away 
Nor any courses like a page 
Of prancing poetry* 

This traverse may the poorest take 
T/ithout oppress of toll 
How frugal is the chariot 
That bears a human soul! 



Questions 

1. Bead "There Is No Frigate Uke a Book" a»d state what you think 
this poem is about* 

2« How may images can you identify? What kind of travel inoiages 
does she present? 

3* Do you see ai^r diHerence between the iznages in the first four 1^^^ 
and the images in the second four lines? In other words^does Emily 
Dickinson move from the specific to the general 6r from the general 
to the specific? 

4. V/hy is the word "frigate” appropriate to represent a book? Why 
is coursers" appropriate for poetry? 

5, A poet is expected to be accurate* What do you think of the phrase 
"prancing poetry" ? 

6* Po y<m see anything different al^ut the word arrangement in the 
following: 

a) "To take us lands away" 

b) "This traverse may the poorest take 

c) " w/ithout oppress <ir toll 

d) "Kov/ frugal is the chariot 

7* Very little punchiation is necessary in this poem* How does this 
,^ect the way is read? 

8, What can you surmise about the author of this poem? Ask yourself 

the foHowin^ Are her tastes ^ 



she imagisatlve? Does the poem picture her as a meeK docile 
person? Find evidence in the poem to support your answer. 

9. VThat is Emily Dickinson's point of view tovTard books? Recall the 
imagery in ^e poernv 



"On First liooldng Into Chapman's Homer" 

by J^m Seats 



Much have I travelled in the realms of gold. 
And many goodly states and kingdoms seen; 
Roimd many western islands Iiave X been 
Which bards in fealty to Apollo hold* 

Oft of one wide expanse had I been told 

That deep-brov/ed Homer ruled as his demesne; 

Yet did I never breathe its pure serene 

Till I heard Chapman speak out loud and bold: 

Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 

When a new planet swims his ken; 

Or like stout Cortez when with ea^e eyes 
He stared at the Pacific— and all his men 
Looked at each other with a wild surmise*** 
Silent^ upon a peak in Darien. 



Ciuestions 

1. How would you explain the fact that this poem divides into two parts? 
How are th^ related to each other? 

2. To wlrnt do you think "realms of gold" refers? "Round many 
western islands"? "Demesne"? 

3. How would you explain line four? 

4. V/bat line of the first eight lines indicates more than ai^ other that 
Keats is employing a major metaphor? V/Iiat is this metaphor? 

How effective is this imagery in terms of space end movement? 

5. V.^t do terms such as "watcher of the sides, " "swims, " "with 
eagle eyes" do to the imagei^ in the last six lines? 

0. Even though Balboa,, not Cortez, discovered the Pacific, does this 
error change the vilue of the poem? V/hy or why not? 

7. Study the diyme scheme of this sonnet. Does it in ary way contribute 
to the meaning of the poem? Ez^in. 

G. How would you describe the development of teding in Keats' sonnet? 













7/hat does the final line do to this feeling? 

9« Considering the briefness of tlie sonnet form and the size of Keats’ 
snbje^« what can you say aboi^ Keats* achievement in this poem? 

Does he successi^y fit one to the bther or not?. 

10, How does the poet view Chapman’s translation of Homer? What new 
understandings and attitudes doi^s Keats have after reading the 
translation by Chapman? What qualities in ^s translation help^ 
to bring about these imderstsm^ings in ICeats? vThat is the significance 
of Keats* identification v/ith astronomers ai^ explorers who e3q>er- 
ienced moments of discovery? How does Keats feel now that he 
too is a *‘discoverfar*‘. 



"O Captain! My Captain!" 

by Walt 'V'/hitman 

O Captain! my Captain ! our fearftiltrip is done. 

The ship has weather’d every rack,, the prize v/e sought is won. 

The port is near, the bells I hear, people all exulting, 

"vThile follow eyes the steady keel, the vessel grim and daring; 

But O heart! heart! heart! 

O the bleeding drops of red. 

Where on tiie deck my Captain lies. 

Fallen cold and dead, 

O Captain! my Captain! . rise up and hear the bells; 

Rise up— for you tlie flag is flung— for you the bugle trills. 

For you bouquets and ribbon*d if5^eaths--for you the shores a-crowding. 
For you they c^, the sv/aying mass, their eager faces turning; 

Here Captoin! dear father ! 

The arm beneath your headl 

It is some dream that on the decl^ 

You*ve fallen cold and dead, 

I.£y Captain does not answer, his Ups are pale and still, 

LCy father does not feel my arm, he has no pulse isor will. 

The ship is anchpr*d safe and sound, its voyage closed and done. 

From fearM trip the victor ship comes in with object won; 

Eicult O shores, and ring O bells! 

- But I with mcurnful tread. 

Walk the deck my Captain Ues, 

Fallen cold and dead. 
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Questions 

1* E<^d the poem *'0 Captain! My Captain!** and .write six sentences 
i^inj what you think happens in this twenty-four line poem» 

You will find it helpful to make your sentences correspond to the 
six, four-line units that make up the poem. 

2a Each of the three stanzas concludes with, four lines that are very 

different in form from the first four lines. ..^t is ttie rhyme pattern 
in the second four lines 2 V/hat is the stress pattern? vVhat kind of 
stanza could this be called? 

3. Longfellow’s poem "The Ship of State** concludes with the following 
lines: 

Thou^ too, sail on, O Ship of State! 

Sail on, O Union, strong and great ! 

Humanity with all its fears. 

With ^ the hopes of fPture years. 

Is hanging breathless on thy fate: 

We know v/hat lister laid thy keel. 

What \7orkmen wrou^ thy ribs of steel. 

Who made each mast, and sail, and rope. 

What anvils rang, what hammers beat. 

In what a forge, and what a heat 
Were shaped the anchors of thy hope! 

Fear not each sudden sound and shock, 

’Tis of the wave and not the rock; 

’Tis but the flapping of the sail. 

And not a rent made fay the I 
In spite of arock and tempest's roar. 

In spite of false lights on the shore. 

Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea ! 

Our hearts, our hopes, are all v/ith thee. 

Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears. 

Our faith triumphal o'er our fears. 

Are cdl with thee -are all with thee ! 

In this passage, the poet is using tl^e ship as a symbol for the nation. 
Could Walt V^tman be using the ship in the same way in **0 Captain! 
I;Cy CapttdftI*'? Find out when Walt V/hitman lived* When did 
the Civil War take place? Who was the President of the United 
States during the Civil “7ar? How did Abraham Lincoln meet his 
death? Do you thinic tliat "O Captain! My Captain!" is about 
Abraham L^coln? .Trite a paragraph statixsg v/hat you thixdc ^s 
poem is really about. 

4o In answering the second question, you observed the differences 
in form between the first four lines and the last four lines in each 
stanza. There are also contrasts or coi3tradictions in ^e content 
of the first four lines and the last four. Discuss these differences. 

The use of such contrasts is a conscious device of the writer known 
S-gfh^Sis. which we can define as an opposition or contrast of 
ideas. Considering the subject of **0 Captain! My Captain!'* 
do you think ^^hitrnan’s use of antithesis was wise? How does the 



di^erence in form between the first four lines axKi the last four lines 

in each stanza together with the use of antithesis contribute to the 

total e^ect of the poem? | 

"stopping By Woods On A Snowy Evening" 

by Robert Frost 

(For text, see Complete Poems gi Itobert Frost; Holt, 
lUnehart, AWinstots* NewYorl^ 1964; p. 275 . ) 

i 

I 

Questions I 

I 

U Where is the narrator and what is he doing? | 

2. Does he seem to be at home in his surroundings? 

3« Why did he stop? Is this clearly stated in the poem? 

4* Why might his horse think it queer to stop in this lonely but 
beautiful spot? What might the owner think about someone stopping 
in his woods? Does i^nza one suggest personality differences of 
both men? 

Notice the concrete imagery in stanzas one and two. What do 
they have in common? Hew do the concrete words in stanza three 
differ from those in stanzas one and two? 

6. Determine the rhyme scheme of these three stanzas. In what 
way does it help shape the various images presented? 

7. Could Robert Frost have ended his poem with the third stanza? 

8. Read the complete poena. What would you say is the attitude of 
the narrator toward his subject? 
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9« Stady the final stanza. LCigbt tlie narrator be concerned with more 
than just tilie eiuperience of exqor|ring a lovely natural scene? Notice all 
the long vowels in this stanza. Vitet do they tend to do to the line? 

V/hy is the lai^ line repeated? 

10. Now work back through the poem. Mi^ the following words represent 
something beside their literal mieanings: ’’woods, ” '^rk; ” ^’easy- 
wind,” ’oowny fhilce, " ’’house”? 

11. promises in life must one keep? 

12. How do you interpret ’’sleep”? 

13. How far ihust one travel before he sleeps? 



’’The Song of the Chattahoochee” 

by Sidn^ Lanier 

CXit of the hills of Habersham, 

Down the valleys of Hbll, 

1 hurxy amain to reach the plain. 

Run the rapid and leap the fall. 

Split at the rock and together a^ix^ 

Accept my bed, or narrow or wide. 

And Hee from folly on every side 
With a lover's pain to attain the plain 
Far from tlie hills of Habersham, 

Far from the vall^s of HaU. 

All down the hills of Habersham, 

All through the valleys of Hall, 

The rushes cried. Abide, abide. 

The willful waterweeds held me thrall. 

The laving laurel turned by tide. 

The ferns and the fondling grass said Stay, 

The dev/berry dipped for to work delay. 

And the little reeds sighed. Abide, abide. 

Here in the hills of mbersham. 

Here in the valleys of Hall. 

High o'er the hills of Habersham, 

Veiling tlie vallays of Hall> 

The hickory told me manifold 
Fair tales of shade, the poplar tall 
Wrought me her shadowy self to hold. 

The chestnut^ the dab, the walnut, the pine. 
Overleaning, with flickering meaning and s4Pi» 
Said, Pass not, so cold, these manifold 
Deep shades of the IdUs of Habersham, ^ 
These glades in the vaUeys of Hall, 



And oft in the hills of Habersliam^ 

And oft in the valleys of Hall, 

The while quartz shone, and the smooth brook-stone 
Did bar r.ie of passage with friendly brawl. 

And i.aaiya luminous jewel lone 
- Crystals clear or a-cloud with mist, 

Huby, garnet, and amethyst ~ 

Made lures with the lights of streaming ikone 
In the clefts of the l^s of E^bersham, 

In the beds of the valleys of Hall* 

But oh, not the hills of Habersham, 

And oh, not the valleys of Hall 
Avail; I arn fain for to water the 
Downward the voices of Duty call - 
Downv/ard, to toil and be mixed v/ith the main; 

The dry fields burn, and the mills are to turn. 

And a myriad flowers mortally yearn. 

And the lordly main from beyond the plain 
Calls o*er the hills of Habersham, 

Calls through the valleys of Hall* 



Habersham and Hall ; counties in Lanier's native state of Georgia 



Georgia, Sidney Lanier's home State, and flows southwest through 
the adjoining county of HalL To whom or what does "l" refer in 
line three? What figure of speech is employed when an inanimate 
object or abstract idea is given personal attributes? List other 
examples of this figure of speech which you fmd in this poem* 

2« Stanzas in poetry often perform the function of paragraphs in prose* 

Write five brief paragraphs that relate v/hat is happening in each 
^ stanza* 

3* Stanza one gives a fairly full description of the path of the Chattahoochee* 
List specific details* 



Glossary 




at full speed* 
enslaved 

plentiful and varied, as in "our manifold benefits* 
poetic for "l desire" or "l wish* " 
poetic for the sea* 



thrall (throl) 
manifold 
I am fain 
main 



Questions 

1* The Chatahoochee River rises in Habersliam County in northeastern 



I i 
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4. 



Although the river is singing the song of its Journey, the reader 
can certainly paraUel the river’s Journey with his own life* What is 
the poet saying about devotion to duty or about facing the temptations 
of l^e' that -call man fxom his duty?'.' Can you hientity the three 
-kinds of temptations present.ed in stanzas 2, 3, and 4? 



i ^ist t he last word of - each line in .the five stanzas and indicate the 
rhyme scheme*. . /hat effect is achieved by having lines nine and 
ten iri^me wi^ lines one and two? What effect is achieved by 
having -the same rhyme scheme m sadh.stanza? 



In addition to the complex end«rhyme scheme, Sidn^ Lanier intro- 
duced rl^nnes within the lines* ' This method of achieving sound 
effects is called mtemal rlQrme. List several examples of mtemal rh3mie* 



7. Among the devices the poet uses to achieve musicality is alliteration* 
Locate several examples of its use* 



The words *'hills of Ilabersham’’ and "valley of Hall** appear in 
the fir^, second, ninth, and tenth lines of each stanza* Poets use 
repetition to achieve sound effects and sometimes to advance the 
action* Thus, in stanza three, lines one and two talk about, locale; 
lines nine and ten complete line eight and advance the action* Can 
you recall the technical name for repetition which not only repeats 
someUiing from a preceding stanza but also varies the line and 
advances the meaning of the narrative? "./hat kind of poem employs 
this kind of repetition frequently? 



9. 



In the opening stanza, the river is described as hurrying *with a 
Iwer's pain to attain the : ^in* ** In the closing stanza, duty 
directs the river tov/ard its goaL Do you think love and duty are 
l^sically the same? . " .^hat motives does man have in performing' 
the duties of his particular state in life? 



10 . 



Does the poet seem to rAoraJize or is ‘feie poem handled in such a 
way that the obvious parallel between the life d the river and the 
life of man does not tend to dominate the poem? If it does dominate, 
does this seem to weaken the poem? 



11 



^|The Song of the Brook" by Alfred Lord Tennyson is similar to 
The Song of the Chattahoochee*' in that the brook tells of its Journey 
as does Lanier’s river* Read Tennyson’s poem carefully and see . 
if you can discover tlie basic difference between this poem and 
Lanier’s. Dp not concern yourself with obvious differences in form. 



"The Song of ttie Brook*’ 

by Alfred Lord Tennyson 



I come from haunts of coot and hern, 
I make a sudden sally. 

And sparkle out among the fern. 

To bicker down a valley* 



om 
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By;4hir^ hiiji 



:a little towi^ 

■ And a htu^ired. bridges* 

Tm las| by. PbiHi^s farm 1 - 

To join the bHimnlng? river. 

For men may coins end may go, 
jBut I go pn.for.ever, 

I chatter over stor^ ways. 

In little sharps and trebles, 

I bi^ble into e^yh^ bays, 

X.bab^e on the pebbles* 

v/ith TiKiiiy a curve my banks I fret 
By many a field and fallow. 

And mai^ a fairy foreland set 
i/ith v^qwweed and mallow* 

I chatter^ chatter,, aa Iflow 
To foin tbs britnznix^ river. 

For men may conie awl men may go. 
But I go on for ever* . 

I wind about^ and in and out. 

With here a blossom saibUjg, 

And here and there a lusi^v trout. 

And here and there a girayling. 

And here and there a foamy flake 
Upon me, as 1 travel 
With many a silvery, water-break 
Above ^e golden gravel. 

And draw them all along, and flow 
To join the brinuning river, ’ 

For men may come and men may go. 
But I go on for ,^er* 

I lawns and grassy plots, 

I slide by .hazel covers^ 

I move the siTi^ forget«>me~nots 
TImt grow lovers* 

I slip^. I)Alide|. ?I gloonfv I glance, 

, Amongmy skiinming swallows^ 

I make the netted suxd>eam dance 
Against my sandy shallows* 
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I m«3^iu^ tuad^r moon ar«J ^tars . 

In brambly trilUJeimeiB^^ . 

I linger : 

X loiter 'r<mn^3igr.?crosses;' 



And again I curve and flow 
To join the brimming river j ' 

For men zuay come and men may go. 
But X go^ on for ever* 



Hi 



The Chambered Nautilus** 



by Oliver Wend^ Holmes 



pearl, wMclv-poets feign, 

^ Sails the tmshadow^ maix^ 

The venturous bark that flhjgs 
On the swe^ summer, wind its purtded wings 
m guns eiichamed, -Where the Siren sings. 

And coral reefs lie barer 

where the cold sea-maids rise to sun their streaming hair. 



ItS'webS) oi liidx^ gauze no more unfurl: 
v/recked is the ship of pearl! 

And every chambered cell, 

A its. dim dreaxrsing 1^ was wont to dwell. 

As tw frail tenant shaped his growing shelL 
before ^ee lies rev<^ed, -•* 

Its irised ceiling rent, its sunless crypt unsealed ! 



Year after year beheld the silent toil 
That spread his lustrous coil: 

^ Still, as the spiral grew, . 

He left past yearns dwelling for the new, 

Stol^vith so^ sl^p its shining archway through, 
iwuilt up its idle door. 

Stretched, in bis last— found home^. and know the ol d no more. 



' ' i 



the heavenly message brought fay thee. 

Child of the wandering sea. 

Cast from her lap, forlorn! 

^mjiby dead: lipsia dsa^errUote is born 
Than ever Triton blew from wreathed horn! 

: While on mine ear b rings; 

Tinrouglrthe deepr.cave^ of .thought I bear a voice tfaat sixigsr 



-u. 
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Bm2(i thee more stately mansions, O my souL 
As the swift Season^ roll I 
X^ve low*vault^lAst! 
eacli new temple, iKWer thaathe last, 

Shut thee from heaven with a xioxne more vast.. 

Tin thou at length art freoi 

Leaving thine outgrown shell by life's unresting s^ ! 



S? 



Questions 



1 . 



2 # 



3. 

4 . 

5. 

6. 



and find in nature a source 
^IXver V/endeU Holmes is Mich a poet. Read ”The 
^nambered Nautilus carefully and then consider the following; 

colors does the poet observe in the shell? 

lb) Deacribetheusual habitat of the nautilus. 

/j! ^l^its does thei nautilus have? 

"^® poet call the xntutilus his "child of the wandering 

(e) What does the poet tell his soul? 

The poet does not tell you very much about the **I" iahispoem^ 

specuhrte and to form definite opinions 
wmch you can defend Iw specific reference to the poem. With this 

the following questions; 



inmin^, answer 



(a) Dp yw think the poet. Holmes, and the speaker in the poem 
, tiie same person? Can you defend your opinion by Mecific 
reference to the poem, or is your answer mere speculation? 

Is yow^und^standing of toe poem lessened if you do iKst know 

•I ,r would you have understood 

Captain! if you did not know about Walt 

the poem take place? Is this a sea coast setting? 
Or is toe setting the writer's stwfy? What other settings 
might be possible? . . ^ 

(c) Do you think there is more than one person in the poem? 

(d) What kind of person is toe speaker? 
vThat is toe rhyme scheme in poem? 

of toe poetic quality of toe poem depends on the use of alliteration. 
Find as maxy examples of alliteration as you can. 

Qonsidar toe 8t?mctore» Obviously, there are five stanzas, but 
^ yoi^ee apotoer logical <Us;ision itt |he popm which is determined hy 
the qpiafent of the poem and by toe attitude of toe writer? ^ 



Do you think the lesson the poet lesrned f rom the nautilus is a good 
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he pj&^^- ^tetold a doctor ho]^-^ 1^ radre sldlJitsl^ i^ hi8 fei^i'kiB^r 
of pycgcl^ glem he was i&ias 

self try to lihj^wye eac^ ^ear? & 

^ ^ec^oiiiig itree when, it leaves its "outcrovm 
tt?^esting sea. Do ypu thizik the .poet means to imply 
^t wjU nei^r freedom Or mil after he dies?^ (ip 

^s he ^ply toat over-^achtJto 

the world amprison man's real self ? ' 



;i 



A I^oiseless Patient Spider” 

fcy Walt Whitinan 

A aoiseloss patient sp^ter, 

where on a little promontory it stood isolated, 
how to explore the va<»nt ^ 

ft launch d for^ filament^ iXI&metAg fftamej^^ out of itseif, 

Svep- unreeling ihem^ever tirelessly speedii^ ihoryn . 

And you O n^ soul wie^^ . 

^xrouz^ed, detached, in meiBptireless oceans of space. 

Ceaselessly musing, venturing throwing, seeking the stores 
to connect them,. 

Tin the br^e you wal need be form'd, tiJi the ductile anchor 
hold. 

Till the gossamer thread you fling catch somewhere, O mv 
soul, ^ 
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Questions 



1 . 



2. 



v/temw doesn't describe the physicsd appearance of the spider, 
he g^es tsie reader a . clear picture of its habits and character-* 
iatics, X/ist as many of toese as you can, 

Wintznsn ^es the spider's experiences to illuminate the experiences 
of his youieel that the poet is optimistic about the final 

accompliahfttonts. of his soi^? Give reasons for your angers, 

3, The second stanza is not comidete in toe sense that a sentence 

toe^tama Whitman m^ have written 

4, Does t^ poet use end rl^e? Is there any uniform pattern of stressed 

^^^hles in this poem? Ask your teacher to tell you 
the to^^l name givento a poOm that has no end rhyme and no 
specific rl^e pattern. ^ 

5, A nursery rl^e which you heard as a child may have helped to color 
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Bemexnbttr how little Miss M«mt 




' m of coetext, 

^ ibihk semttl words has any ^ect oh 



‘ ■. -. ^Sea.Fever^*-. ^ ■• . ... 

" ~ by John Mas^icdd 

(5or t^, see @g ^Hecfed Poems of John Maa^firfri^ 

Wm, Heinemanr^^ Ltd*^ Londor^ 18387 ' 

Questions 

1. > |ew;e?iii£eiice« s^!n up |hj« po^ 4«1^. 

2. Read the poem aMsm What can you discover about the narrator? 
“ feWWg or old? ;^:he.atiU sailing ^eaeas? Is he relating a 

/WJw* phases of a sailor's Ufe does he s^est 

3. & the^st stanza the imagery appeals to what sense? hi the 
secpi^stanM? How are the images of stanza three different 
fropitte^ja stMizas oiiaaadtwo? To what do these images 
appeal? Which stanza presents flie most genersa images?*. 

^ - En^^ (Anglo-Saxons) used compound 

^1 ^ wanted to say. For examrSe the famous 
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^ory pttgih'Beow^ has this quality* Its hero Beowulf as sometimes 
caUed w^re-splitter (he was an excellent swimmer); the ocean 
IS c®ed £^hal^^road,. and a ship is csHed Can 

you locate atijs?; word pietin?es in ”-Sea Fever” that remind you of the 
'Ai^lo-^Sax^.ker^^ \ - ‘ •'. V- 

-Does the lasliine of the poem suggest more than one meaning? Whet 
additmaal meaning would you give to "sleep”? What does %e long 
'^icl? mean? What addhtional; meaning might.it imply?’ 



6. Scan the poem. Try to determe a the two basic patterns of meter. 

«ead the first toe of the pbem in a natural manner. Do you read it 
m the following matnser? ... . • 

'i roiiat ^ doim to the s^ agai!(^ to iKe Io4^y se4 and t^e s^y. 

How many strasses are in this line? Notice the two types of feet: 
the ian^ (w / ) and the axiapest (o w /)» Now see whether the re 3 naining 
lines of the poem contain seven stresses to each line and a similar 
ri^l^idim. pattern. vThxch seems to be the more important foot^ the 
mnab or the.anapest? V/hy do you think John Ivlasefield chose this 
rlqrthm for to subject 

scheme appears in- each stanza? In stanza one, 

^y and by rhyme and shaking” and "breaking" rhyme. How . 
woidd you mark them? Does, this pattern hold true for stanzas two 
andihree? 



8. Sometimes poets will arrange to have an unstressed syllable at the 
end of a line. The syllable is called a feminine ending. Line three 
• in stanza one illustrates this: 

"And the wheel|s kick and the wind*s song and the white saH^s 
shaking” 

How maz^ other lines <;ontain feminine endings? -Why do you a 
poet uses these endings? . 



9c Head the poem once more. What sort of feeling does it give you?. 



”The Lake Isle of Inniafree” 

by William Butler Yeats 

■i 

I will arise and go hovr^ and.go to Imiisfree, 

And a small cabin build tiiere, of clay and 
wattles made; 

Nto)b^ncTOws wiH I have?there, a hive for 
’ tha honeybee,- 

And^live alohe in^e bee^loud glade. 
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Atid I i^h^H have 8om« peace.ihere^ for pe^ee 
. . como8 droning slow, 
prc^jp^^from 
iyheije thS cricket si^ 

There ^dni^ht’s all a»glimmer, and noon a 
pi^le glovV 

•' And e^ning full of the Uimet^s wingSr 



arhse and go now, for always ni^ and 
day . ■ . “ ■ • ■•:; — 

. 1 hear lake water lappiasg with low sounds 
. ky the shores “ 

While X stand on the roadway, or on the. pave«> 
naents grey, 

I hear it in the deep heart's core. 



Questions 




2 , 



3. 



4, 

5. 



8. 



7. 



innisfree is a little island located in Lough Gill (Lake Qill), one of 
Ireland's znany lakes. As a boy, William Butler Yeats knew of this 
island; Now, as a mature poet, he is deterxnined to return to 
Innisfree, V^t does he p2^ to do on the island^ 

Yeats depends heavily on si^Und sound images to develop his thou^. 
List all me things you see and hear as you read through the poem. 

Besides telling the reader directly what kind of sounds are associated 
with his tale me cricket singing, "the bee^loud glade"), .the poet 
uses other devices designed to develop musicaXity, You" have 
alreac^ learned several of these devices in your study of poetry, 
Xdeixtify the figure of speech used in the following: 

(a) "a hive for the honeybee, " 

(b) "1 hear lake water lapping wilh low sounds hy the shore; 

What is the rhyme scheme in each stanza? 

What obvious ptmctuatlon difference do you fee between the ending 
of l^ne nine and all the other lines ? What determines end punctuation? 
Ask your.' teacher to eaq^in the t^rms "end«stopped and run- 

on." 



V/hat dor you Observe regarding punct^^ 3, 5, 7, 9, 

and 117 EcSid gfyihg special attention to the pimc^^ 

Yoor^i^che^ will teU you the technical name for such a mid-pause 
in a IhM, 

How did^the firit,^ Oecdhd* end third lines in each stanxa compare in 
lei^gth ihe^fdurth^^ Answih^ thie questloh by counting the 

stressed syllables, Th^ will be easier to count if you consider the 
syllable bdore the mid-fine comma to be unstressed. 
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8 . 



9 . 



10 . 



Stan^ two talks about tlie peace and rest the poet hopes to find on 
inn^free. Read stands one and two aloud s^eraX thnes. See if you 
^n aense the slower pace of stanssa two* Can you see anythin^ in 
the ^ructure of the stanza that produces this slower pace? 

•To w;]^t do the Voadway** and the- ”paveitient.^rey-* refet*? This - 
may be easier to answer if you recall the Mnd of place to which the 
po^ wishes to go. Obviously, "pavement grey" is only a part of 
tto place which the poet wishes to leave. This is a fi^e of speech 
called metonymy* A dictionaxy will define this term ^you. ^ 

The port says that he v/ill arise and go to Innisiree* Do you thipk 
that he is as much concerned with the place as he is with what he 
knows he will find there ? Dxplain your answer ? 



UNIT SUMMARY 

Now that you have read and studied a number of poems, yoii will find 
that you tove added a great deal to your lmov:^gdge of literature* You 
can x»w ^aw ^yeral important conclusions v/I6ch we hinted at in the * 
production* First observe one caution* Never lose sight of the fact - 
tlmt one reason why literature is important is that it enables you to parti- 
cipate, m a vety real sense, in the eaqietience presented by the author* 
pen participation broadens your horizons and acquaints you wifli people. 

never confront dis ectty. You are; 

^ literature, able to become a more complete human 

being and therefore a happier one* 

Cons^er now a few of the conclusions that can be safely made aboixt 
V uperstanding of a poem sometimes depends on biographicaL 

or linguistic information* 

Captain! you were carried back in time 
President Lincoln* Your response to the poem 
ps u^oubte<Ry more sensitive than the response of students a decade 

witnessed the-assassination of a President and know 
the full horror of such a deed* Whitman disguised the subject of his 

^ tragetfy was too shocking for human compre- 

fi ^ poem, apart from being an unusually sensitive account of 

a terrible crime, is a fine example of the kind of ipiormation needed if. 

mining* You needed to understand the use 
that the Captain is realxy President XiincolnL and 

Wliitman* With this knowledge the poem 
unfolds* Oa First Looking into Chapman*s Homer provides a fhrttier 
examph^ You needed to know, among other things, a little history. 

Emily Dictonson*s tricks with syntax and Masefield's interesting use of • 
v/ord co^inations needed consideration before your understendUng was 
Bufftciertly complete. Poetry, then, cannot be Lidied in S^e^ 
vacuum* . 

^ser^tioh tlmt can be made is tliat a poem is the sum total 
of all of its parts* The subject* the poetic elements (form) * and the 
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poet's attitude to his subject (point of view) can be viewed separately for 
the p^uposes of sharpening yc^percejption, but eventually the poem must be 
viewed as a whole* Do not fail to read a poem again after you have 
studied it' stanza by stan2^ and line by line* It is interesting to take-.. 
a ^ock aj^rt to see how it works, but you r^ust put it together a^is or 
you have destr<^'^ the cl<>ck even though you have not injured any sii^le • 
part* Study^ a poem is mudi tiie same* If you fail to put the poem. . 
together again, you will destroy it. At^ one of the poems you have ‘ 
studied in this unit e^reniplifies this point,. 



T — ' > ^ you can claim only partial understanding of a . ejection 

'.unless you become involved in the experience presented by the poet* 

you accept the challenge that Whitman ^ve himself in "A Noiseless 
Patient Spider ? Can you feel the loneliness that Yeats felt when he 
walked the cold, gray London streets and longed for his Lake Me? 

The questions you answered and the class discussions you had helped you 
to e:q>lore, but your final reactions came from the poem itself. 



. fiial valid conclusion that can be made now that you have comjdeted 
this umt is that, within certain l i mit s, complex and symbolic poems may 
have more than one valid intei^retation* Naturally, an interpretation, 
to be vaUd, must be supported by the text. The significance of this 
possibility for you as a reader is that your imderstanding and appreciation 
of poetry will grow as you become wiser and more esqjerienced* You 
may not, for example, be able to understand fully the challenge Whitman 
^vc his soul because you may not as yet be aware of your place in the 
measureless oceans of space”; but when you read this poexh as a senior, 
your response should be much richer* 



Remember these points as you continue your study of poetry* 

You w^ find that, your response to poetry will be much more complete 
and satisfactory. 
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Sttpplementary Poems 

From Story Poems 

"The Charge of the Iri<^ Brigade^ " Alfred Lord TenxQrson - p* 19. 
"The Minstrel Boy, " Thomas Moore - p. 197. 

"Come Up from the Fields Father, " Walt vThitman - p. 218. 

"The Walrus and the Carpenter, " L»ewis Carroll - p. 317» 

"The Cremation of Sam McGee, " Robert V/. Service - p. 321. 

"The Shooting of Dan McGrew, " Robert W. Service - p. 435. 

"The Wreck of the Hesperus, " Henry V/adsworth Longfellov - p. 363. 
"Ah, Are You Digging on My Grave?" Thomas Hardly - p. 380. 

"The Inchcape Rock, " Robert Southey - p. 393. 

Prom Immortal Poems 

"PiK>a*s Song, " Robert Brovming - p. 399. 

"Home-Thou^s from Abroad, " Robert Browning - p. 399. 

"To Brooklyn Bridge, " Hart Crane - p. 5S2. 

"When I Was One-and-Twenty, " A. E. Housman - p. 485. 

"Annabel Lee, " Edgar Allan Poe - p. 364. 

"l Think Continually of Those Who Were Tnily Great, " Stephen Spender 
- p. 539, 

"Crossing the Bar, " Alfred Lord Tennyson - p. 397. 

"Animals, " Wait Whitman - p. 422. 



